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Labor Month in Review 


The March Review 


The most recent economic recession 
ended in March 1991, thus this issue of 
Monthly Labor Review marks the end of 
the eighth year of recovery and expan- 
sion. Cynthia Engel provides an example 
of what our colleagues in the financial 
press would call “sector rotation” in such 
a prolonged uptrend. The health care sec- 
tor had been a growing portion of the 
private economy until the latter half of 
the 1990s. Since then, despite the fact 
that health services remains in that small 
group of industries that consistently add 
tens of thousands of jobs to their payrolls 
almost every month, its rate of growth 
has fallen below that of other industries. 
Leadership in employment growth has 
rotated to industries such as computer 
and data processing and engineering and 
management services. 

One sign of an economic expansion’s 
prolongation is increasingly serious 
analysis of the concept of labor shortage. 
Carolyn M. Veneri reviews the use of la- 
bor market statistics, anecdotal evidence, 
and specific knowledge of the supply and 
demand factors for particular occupa- 
tions to make a fuller assessment of la- 
bor shortages than would be possible re- 
lying on only one source. She also notes 
that the statistical basis for such analyses 
would be strengthened by the inclusion 
of job vacancy data such as BLS is cur- 
rently working to begin collecting again. 

Bruce C. Fallick correlates industry 
growth with the share of industry em- 
ployment that is part time. He concludes 
that there is a positive association be- 
tween the two for a period between the 
early 1980s and the early 1990s. How- 
ever, because the association did not be- 
come clear until that era and both the 
relative growth rates and part-time in- 
tensities of industries have changed so 
much in the modern economy, he cau- 
tions against assuming that “fast-grow- 
ing industries will continue to use part- 
time labor intensively or that part-time 
intensive industries will continue to 
grow quickly.” 
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Michael K. Lettau and Thomas C. 
Buchmueller examine the suggestion 
that low rates of benefit coverage for part- 
time workers can be explained by higher 
per-hour costs for such quasi-fixed ex- 
penses. They find that this argument is 
most persuasive for health insurance ben- 
efits, but is a less powerful explanation 
for any differences in provision of pen- 
sions and paid leave. 


Most textile workers in 
Southeast region 


In 1997, textile plants in the Southeast 
region of the United States had 438,300 
employees, or more than 70 percent of 
the Nation’s textile workers. North 
Carolina dominated the industry with 
29 percent of total U.S. textile employ- 
ment—as much as the combined tex- 
tile employment of all States outside 
the Southeast region. Georgia and 
South Carolina also had large textile 
employment shares. 

Despite the large number of textile 
workers in the Southeast, the industry’s 
employment declined 12,400 in the re- 
gion, or about 3 percent, from 1996 to 
1997. Within the region, Kentucky had 
the largest percent decrease at 11 percent, 
and decreases also occurred in Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. Missis- 
sippi’s textile employment increased 10 
percent over the year. Nationally, em- 
ployment in the textile industry fell 1.8 
percent. Obtain more information from 
“Issues in Labor Statistics: The South- 
east is Maintaining its Share of Textile 
Plant Employment,” Summary 99-2. 


Sources of shifts in 
productivity growth 


Labor productivity growth for the pri- 
vate business sector has averaged about 
1.3 percent per year since 1973: 1.3 
percent from 1973 to 1979, 1.2 percent 
from 1979 to 1990, and 1.3 percent 
again from 1990 to 1997. Although the 
average annual rates of growth in out- 


put per hour of labor input were about 
the same during these periods, the rea- 
sons for that growth have differed. 

During the period 1973 to 1979, 
multifactor productivity growth—output 
per hour of combined labor and capital 
inputs—and increased capital intensity 
accounted for virtually all the increase in 
output per hour. Shifts in labor com- 
position—the educational attainment 
and work experience of the labor force— 
made no contribution. 

From 1979 to 1990, multifactor pro- 
ductivity growth slowed, but the contri- 
bution of labor composition by education 
and experience increased enough to off- 
set this decline. The contribution of capi- 
tal intensity was not much changed. 

The sources of labor productivity 
shifted again after 1990. The contribu- 
tion of capital intensity slowed, while 
multifactor productivity growth edged 
back up. The contribution of labor com- 
position accelerated as baby-boomers 
completed their entrance into prime 
working age. Obtain additional informa- 
tion from news release USDL 99-36, 
“Multifactor Productivity Trends, 1997.” 


Transportation 
spending slows 


After having risen by 6.1 percent the 
previous year, spending on transporta- 
tion increased by only 1.2 percent in 
1997. Consumer units spent an average 
of $6,457 for transportation-related ex- 
penditures during the year. Vehicle pur- 
chases are the largest transportation 
component and accounted for 42 per- 
cent of transportation spending in 
1997. During the year, spending on ve- 
hicle purchases dropped by 2.8 percent, 
after rising 6.7 percent in 1996. Vehicle 
purchases fluctuate widely from year to 
year because relatively small changes 
in the percentage of consumer units 
buying expensive, infrequently pur- 
chased vehicles have a large effect on 
the average. Obtain additional informa- 
tion from “Consumer Expenditures in 
1997,” BLS Report 927. QO 
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Health Services Industry 


Health services industry: 
still a job machine? 


The accelerating employment growth in health services 
during the 1980s and early 1990s has slowed in recent years, 
but the industry continues to be a major source 


of new jobs in the United States 


tem has undergone a major transition in the 

way health care is financed, in the settings 
where care is provided, and in the process by 
which care is delivered. Privately managed health 
care institutions emerged as the regulator of ser- 
vices and costs. As growth in health care costs 
slowed, health care workers experienced smaller 
gains in employment and earnings in the late 
1990s, compared with those in the 1980s. Health 
services had been a growing portion of the pri- 
vate economy until the latter half of the 1990s, 
when employment growth fell below the rate of 
other industries. This article examines changes 
in the industry’s employment and earnings from 
1987 to 1997 and in 1998. 


|: recent years, the Nation’s health care sys- 


Not the job machine it used to be 


The primary health services industries are offices 
of medical doctors, offices of other health practi- 
tioners, nursing and personal care, hospitals, and 
home health care. While health services remains 
among the small group of industries that add tens 
of thousands of workers nearly every month, 
growth in the industry has slowed in recent years. 
Although cost-reduction strategies had already 
taken hold in 1992, the impact on employment 
was negligible. Growth in the health services in- 
dustry was still viewed as robust in that year. 


Since then, however, employment growth in 
health services has slowed. This is in contrast to 
several other services industries, in which em- 
ployment growth accelerated after 1992, com- 
pared with the earlier period. (See table 1). 

Health services continued a pattern of slowing 
growth in 1998. Federal reimbursement policies 
for home health care and nursing homes were re- 
vised during the late 1990s, and many individu- 
als shifted from fee-for-service to managed care 
insurance plans. Most of the increase in health 
care jobs over the 1987-97 period came from 
hospitals and from offices and clinics of medical 
doctors. When measuring growth rates instead of 
job levels, however, home health care surpassed 
all other components in every year of the past de- 
cade except 1998. (See chart 1.) 

Since its first measurement in 1988, employ- 
ment in home health care had phenomenal 
growth.” Medicare expenditures for home health 
services grew at an average annual rate of 28.6 
percent between 1990 and 1996, but this was pro- 
jected to have slowed to 0.2 percent annually for 
the 1996-98 period.’ 


Cost controls. Increased reports of medicare 
fraud, in part, prompted changes to the reimburse- 
ment system for home care. False claims in the 
medicare program were aggressively targeted 
with an expansion of Operation Restore Trust in 
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Health Services Industry 


Annual average growth in employment, total services and selected 
services industries, selected years, 1987-98 


receive a single Federal rate to charge 
by diagnosis of the patient. While most 


Health Services ..........e000 9,904 1,385 4.6 1,230 
Offices of medical 
ONS cecal 1,817 324 5.1 280 
Offices of other health 
Practitioners ............eeeeee 464 129 10.5 112 
Nursing and personal 
1,757 250 3.6 222 
3,953 608 3.6 119 
680 182 16.5 315 
Business Services ..........00000 8,546 1,037 4.4 2,667 
Personnel supply ..........-000+ 3,161 453 6.7 1,339 
Computer and data 
DI OCRSRNNG secncscciew on since 207 5.9 575 
Engineering and 
management services’ ...... 


Amusement and 


' Data series available beginning in 1988, therefore, the average shown is a 4-year average in the 1987-92 


1997 by the Health Care Financing Administration.’ This ef- 
fort, which targeted fraudulent billings to medicare by health 
services institutions, found the greatest rate of fraud in nurs- 
ing homes and in home health care services. As part of this 
program, cost-report audits of home health agencies doubled,* 
major hospital chains were investigated for doubtful billings, 
and claims were closely scrutinized. The program also in- 
creased efforts to prevent illegitimate providers and suppliers 
from doing business with the Health Care Financing Admin- 
istration.® Provisions in the Balanced Budget Act of 1997,’ 
development of the Medicare Integrity Program,* and other 
actions also addressed fraud in health services. (See the box.) 
Employment growth in home health care agencies and nurs- 
ing homes slowed during this period.’ (See chart 2.) 


Another recent development in Federal reimbursement is 
the establishment of the prospective payment system in the 
nursing home industry. Prior to July 1998, reimbursements 
varied widely for medicare patients with the same diagnosis 
and were not adjusted for the clinical conditions of the pa- 
tient. After July of that year, with the prospective payment 
system in effect, medicare reimbursements had to reflect the 
average cost to treat patients by diagnosis. This new payment 
system initially provides for a blending of a facility-specific 
rate and a Federal rate. By 2002, all nursing facilities will 
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nursing homes receive a greater por- 
tion of their funding from medicaid (a 
joint Federal-State program) than from 
medicare, many States base their re- 
imbursements on the medicare policy. 
The Health Care Financing Adminis- 
tration estimates that payments to nurs- 
ing homes from all sources will grow 


less rapidly than did those prior to 

3.6 4.3 1998.!° 
64 56 Changes that are being made in the 
home health and nursing home indus- 
os ai tries are similar to the changes initi- 
12.4 45 ated for hospitals in 1983. Under the 
8.5 7.1 prospective payment system for hos- 
= ~ pitals, reimbursements also were 
11 13.6 based on diagnostic groupings of ill- 
4 17 nesses.'' As a result, hospitals reduced 


operating costs, partly through greater 
control of labor costs.'? Federal Gov- 
ernment initiatives to control rising 
costs in medicare continued with the 
implementation of a physician fee 
schedule in 1992.'? At the same time 
that payments for inpatient hospital 
and physician services slowed, payments for services that typi- 
cally follow hospitalization (skilled nursing facility, hospice, 
and home health services) increased dramatically, prompting 
subsequent changes to their reimbursement systems as well. 


Slower earnings growth. Cost-containment forces not only 
affected employment, but also they dampened wage growth 
in health care as well. Other services industries also experi- 
enced a slowing of wage growth, but the decline in health 
services was more dramatic. (See table 2.) In 1998, the rate of 
growth in average hourly earnings for nonsupervisory work- 
ers in health services was only half of its 1987-92 pace. Wage 
growth in health services had been higher than that for all 
services in the 1987-92 period, but dropped to the same rate 
in 1992-97, and fell considerably below the rate of increase 
for all services in 1998. While wage growth subsided, aver- 
age hourly earnings for health services workers’ still was 83 
cents greater than the average for all workers in the services 
industry in 1998. 

Weaker hourly earnings growth appears to be partly com- 
pensated by an increase in the number of paid hours through- 
out the health care industry. (See table 3.) Over the decade, 
“home health services” increased the average workweek the 
most. This was followed by “offices of medical doctors;” and 
may relate to increased delivery of outpatient services in lieu 


eeligeg Employment growth in selected components of the health services industry, 1988-98 
[Percent] [Percent] 
20 20 
15 15 
10 10 
5 5 
0 0 
semen Offices of medical doctors Hospitals 
5 Other health practitioners a= Home health 
=== Nursing and personal care 6 
-10 -10 


1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 


Chronology of policy in health care, 1996-98 


August 1996 Medicare Integrity Program. The Health Insurance and Portability Act of 1996 provided funding 
for safeguarding activities of the medicare program. In recent years, problems arose when contract 
administrators gained control over the payment of medicare funding as they engaged in other lines 
of business, which may have introduced a conflict of interest. The Medicare Integrity Program ex- 
pands the Health Care Financing Administration’s contracting authority to perform medicare integrity 


functions. 


May 1997 Operation Restore Trust expansion. This added new geographic areas of concentration, as well as 
several new, specific anti-fraud and abuse targets. Operation Restore Trust identified $188 million 
owed to the Federal Government in its first 2 years of operation. 


Moratorium on new home health care agencies. This action blocked the formation of new home 
health care agencies. Reimbursements were closely reviewed in the interim. In January 1998, the 
moratorium was lifted, as other requirements were announced. 


September 1997 


January 1998 Interim payment system. The Health Care Financing Administration announced new interim pay- 
ments for home health care services. Actual reimbursement rates were announced in April 1998. The 
payment system reflects a transition from. a cost-based system to one based on diagnoses. Funding 
levels for agencies were projected to reduce from current levels. 


July 1998 Prospective payment system in nursing homes. Payments are based on the average cost to treat a 
specific diagnosis. The prospective payment system makes it more difficult to increase charges by 
manipulating medicare’s billing rules for ancillary services. 
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Health Services Industry 


Employment changes in home health and nursing care services, 1996-98 


[Thousands] 
20 


sewer Home health care 
- - + Nursing homes 


Aug. 
1996 


Note: Data are seasonally adjusted. 


of inpatient services, as well as extended office hours for pa- 
tients. “Nursing homes” also added significantly to average 
hours over the decade. Even hospitals, which showed rela- 
tively anemic employment growth, increased the average 
hours for which staff were paid. The growth in worker hours 
in the health services industry is particularly significant when 
compared with almost no growth in the average workweek for 
all services industries. 

When adjusted for inflation, weekly earnings in health ser- 
vices continued to increase, albeit less rapidly than all ser- 
vices since 1994. (See chart 3.) This is partially attributed to 
health services’ relative immunity to the economic cycle, re- 
sulting in more stable increases in earnings over time. Still, 
much of the growth in weekly earnings over the last several 
years arose from an increase in the number of hours for which 
workers in heath services were paid. 


The quest for efficiency 


Higher increases in average hourly earnings between 1987 and 
1992 coincide with an era of primarily fee-for-service health 
care financing. By comparison, slower wage growth in the lat- 
ter 1992-98 period corresponds with the shift toward man- 
aged care and networks of provider organizations. (See table 
4.) The most recent published data from the Employee Ben- 
efits Survey illustrates this decline when compared to a time 
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[Thousands] 
20 


within the 1987-92 window. Health maintenance organiza- 
tions (HMOs), which take on the dual role of health provider 
and insurer, bear the most financial risk associated with pro- 


Table 2 


Annual percentage rate of increase in average 
hourly earnings, total services and selected 
services industries, selected years, 1987-98 


Orerr Perec tr ttt rt ttt irri its 


rrrrrrrrrtir tg) 
Prrrtrrrrrrrrrrtr iit 
Trrrrrrrriirrery 


Perri rirr irr ry 


ee eneneee 


Personnel supply .......... 
Computer and data 


"(Piette ae 

Engineering and 
management services' . 

Amusement and 


‘Data series began in 1988, therefore the average shown is a 4-year aver- 
age in the 1987-92 period. 


Note: Data are for nonsup 


ervisory workers. 


viding care. Other insurance arrangements provide medical 
care services and then bill for the reimbursement. 


Types of health plans. A fee-for-service arrangement allows 
the greatest freedom of choice. The insured may choose the 
health care provider and service, and fees are billed to the 
insurer when care is delivered. While per-patient deductibles 
and copayments serve as restraints on services, once the de- 
ductible is met, a relatively high portion of medical expense is 
covered, up to specific plan maximums. Any licensed pro- 
vider may be sought by the insured, including very special- 
ized physicians. Under fee-for-service plans, therefore, health 
care providers are subject to fewer cost controls than are other 
types of health insurance plans. 

In contrast, managed care arrangements provide an incen- 
tive to lower costs, but the extent to which care is managed 
varies a great deal. One form of managed care—preferred pro- 
vider organizations (ppos)—merely represent groups of pro- 
viders that have negotiated discounts with insurers. Preferred 
provider plans offer participants a higher rate of reimburse- 
ment for choosing physicians that are among a designated list 
of participating physicians. In other respects, preferred pro- 
vider plans are similar to fee-for-service plans. Services are 
reimbursed following treatment, treatment is subject to a de- 
ductible, and there usually is an out-of-pocket expense limit. 


[Dollars] 
$290 


280 


270 


260 


All services 


a eer octet gn eer et 


250 


240 


1990 1991 1992 


1989 


Real average weekly earnings, health services, compared with all services, 1988-98 


1993 


Table 3. | Annual average growth in hours, 1988-98 


ae Hours 
Industry 1988 1988-98 
annual average change 
Sorvices tients. cate oawtiens 32.4 0.3 
Health services 31.6 1.5 
Offices of medical doctors...... 31.6 1.3 
Offices of other health 
DIACHHONOMS:, -casncsecnneracenssseee 29.6 6 
Nursing and personal care ..... 31.6 1.0 
PROS PIAS i irakeoteshecstaxas aia tasnnes 34.0 1.0 
Home health services ............ 26.5 3.5 
Note: Data are for all nonsupervisory workers, both full- and part-time 
employees, and include all hours for which workers are paid (hours of work and 
paid leave hours). 


The plans do not require the selection of a primary care physi- 
cian or referrals for appointments with specialists. pros offer 
the greatest selection of providers among managed-care 
plans. '* 

Of the health plans available, Hmos more closely control 
the provision of care compared with other insurance arrange- 
ments. HMOs begin the year with a fixed amount of revenue 
based on the prepaid fee income of its participants, and this 
represents the majority of their income for the year. Although 
the prepaid fee covers most medical procedures, additional 
revenue is earned only from copayments, which tend to be 


[Dollars] 
$290 


280 


270 


260 


250 


240 


1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 
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very small. HMos require the insured to be screened by a pri- 
mary physician for most treatments. In practice, the HMO man- 
ages services to a greater extent than other plans, and fre- 
quently provides more complete coverage for preventive care 
and routine physicals.' HMos, which compete directly with 
ppos and fee-for-service plans, often provide less expensive 
health insurance to the insured. 

The popularity of lower cost managed care services has 
prompted many physicians to join managed care companies, 
leaving fewer physicians who operate independently. The 
share of self-employed physicians declined from 38 percent 
in 1994 to 34 percent in 1997 as the share of managed care 
physicians grew.'® According to the American Medical 
Association’s Socioeconomic Monitoring System Survey, the 
percent of physicians having contracts with one or more man- 
aged care companies grew from 88.1 percent in 1996 to 92.3 
percent in 1997." 


Inflation of medical care costs. The shift toward managed 
care insurance arrangements coincides not only with slower 
employment and wage growth, but also with declining price 
inflation. Besides government and private initiatives to con- 
trol rising costs, the slowing of price growth reflects changes 
to work processes in health care institutions and shifts from 
inpatient to outpatient settings for medical care. 

Inflation of medical care, as measured by the Consumer 
Price Index (cp1), far exceeds the rate of inflation of other 
goods and services over the 1989-95 period, with price 
growth decelerating and nearly converging with that of “all 
items except medical care” in recent years. (See chart 4.) In 
the Consumer Expenditure Survey, which is used to deter- 
mine the market basket for the cri, consumers’ health care 
costs are split between insurance premiums and out-of-pocket 
costs (including drugs, medical supplies, and services). In- 
surance costs for consumers averaged a growth rate of 6.1 
percent between 1990 and 1996 for all consumer units.'* Con- 
sumer expenditures for health insurance increased, in part, 
because premium costs shifted from employers to employ- 
ees.'? Despite substantial increases in insurance premiums, 
the average annual increase in the total health care bill paid 
by these same consumer units measured only 3.0 percent in 
the same period. 

The crt is not an all-inclusive measure of health care costs, 
however. Although it measures consumer health care prices, 
it does not include increases in costs paid by employers’ health 
insurance premiums or government sources. Just as the over- 
the-year growth for medical care in the cri has slowed from 9 
percent in 1990 to 3 percent in 1997, increases in health costs 
paid by employers and the government have moderated as 
well. (See chart 5.) Employers’ health insurance costs have 
declined in the 1990s, first reflecting declines in the rate of 
growth and then reflecting absolute reductions in health in- 
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Percent distribution of health financing — 
arrangements, full-time employees in private 
establishments, selected years 


Fee-for-service 
Health maintenance 
organization 
Preferred provider 
organization 
Exclusive provider 
organization’ 


' Similar to preferred provider organizations, these plans have arrange- 
ments with specific providers who offer medical services at lower prices. Medical 
care received from other providers is not paid for by the plan. 


Note: Dash indicates data were not available in that year. Because of round- 
ing, sums of arrangements may not equal totals. 


Source: Data are from the Bureau of Labor Statistics Employee Benefits 
Survey. 


surance paid per civilian hour worked beginning in 1995.”° 
Although the moderation in the growth rate of public funding 
was much less impressive than the declines for employers, 
public funding achieved its slowdown despite increasing tolls 
of an aging population. Otherwise, the rate of growth in pub- 
lic health spending would likely have slowed even more. 

Declining price growth resulted from health care organiza- 
tions using a variety of efforts to lower costs. These cost-cut- 
ting strategies included: shifting care from inpatient facilities 
to outpatient settings, consolidating acute care facilities within 
the industry, and conducting more studies on processes in 
hospitals. 


Hospital restructuring. Greater attention to the process of 
providing patient care has allowed hospitals to change the 
role of employees, while reducing overhead.” Reorganizing 
the jobs of staff members, to reduce idle time and the number 
of staff member contacts per patient, is a common theme 
among providers. While the actual impact is uncertain, hospi- 
tals have embraced varying team approaches to care, with 
most resulting in increased reliance on nurses as resource co- 
ordinators. 

Quality improvement techniques have helped to lower the 
overall cost of care by eliminating redundancies and idle time. 
The process of health care delivered to the patient has been 
scrutinized as hospital revenues increase less rapidly, and la- 
bor costs are an obvious target for cuts. Many varied team 
approaches to patient care are now common, as staff are 
trained in several skills for greater flexibility.” : 

However, many health care workers report that under- 
staffing has made their jobs more difficult. Based on a survey 
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of health care workers, more than half of a sample of regis- 
tered nurses, practical nurses, physical therapists, and occu- 
pational therapists reported that they did not have enough time 
to spend with patients, and 38 percent said their facility is un- 
derstaffed as patient care has deteriorated. One-third, how- 
ever, reported staffing levels as either excellent or good. 
Among national trends that have contributed to a lower qual- 
ity of care, the trend most frequently mentioned in the survey 
was the closing of urban hospitals and clinics, and the second 
most common concern was the expansion of managed care.”* 

Also, as an indication of staffing concerns, the American 
Nursing Association drafted the Patient Safety Act in 1997. 
This act would have required medicare providers to disclose 
staffing and performance measures in order to promote better 
care. The act also would have protected employees of medi- 
care providers who report concerns about the safety and qual- 
ity of services. Providers would have to disclose how pro- 
posed mergers and acquisitions affect public health and 
safety.** The Nursing Association subsequently endorsed the 
Patients’ Bill of Rights, proposed by the President’s Advi- 
sory Commission on Consumer Protection and Quality in the 
Health Care Industry. 


Shifts to less expensive settings. Government and private 
insurance policies have lowered reimbursements to hospitals 


for inpatient services and increased reimbursements for home 
health and outpatient services, causing a reduction in costly 
hospital stays. Inpatient care is much more expensive than 
outpatient treatment because of its greater reliance on skilled 
personnel and technology, as well as the need to provide 24- 
hour personal care. Because hospital outpatient services are 
associated with less staff support, overall days of care in hos- 
pitals are declining. (See chart 6, which combines outpatient 
and inpatient services into comparable units.) While output 
measures in health care are not always comparable (an inpa- 
tient day 10 years ago may have required different expertise 
from nursing staff than an inpatient day today) fewer patient 
days correlate with a decreasing rate of growth in expendi- 
tures for hospital care. The latter grew at an average annual 
percent rate of 8.8 percent between 1985 and 1990, compared 
with 6.4 percent between 1990 and 1995.7 Changes in the 
medicare program, which allowed the insured to pay for part- 
time or daily home-health services in 1989, also has resulted 
in less hospital care and more home health services.” 

While reductions in the average length of stay in hospitals 
have occurred for all age groups except those under 15 years 
of age, the reduction in days of care are greatest for those 85 
years and older. Between 1985 and 1996, the average length 
of stay for this group has declined by 2.6 days, compared with 
2.2 days for those aged 65 and older, and 1.7 days for those 
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aged 45-64.”’ Overall, declining lengths of stay among the 
elderly have reduced hospital services for this rapidly grow- 
ing group. As lengths of stay declined, cost growth was greater 
than average in the post-acute care settings of skilled nursing 
facilities, home health services, and hospice care.” 


Impact of demographic changes 


Continued increases in the elderly population will result in 
higher demand for medical and personal services into the 
twenty-first century. Policies of the medicare program pro- 
vide a base health care package for all elderly Americans, 
providing only about half of the personal health care expendi- 
tures of the elderly.” For those elderly who cannot afford ad- 
ditional coverage, the changing policies in the medicare 
program are critical in determining what health care they re- 
ceive. The rate of growth in the elderly population aged 65 
and older eased slightly in the 1990s. However, the eldest 
subgroup, aged 85 and older, is growing more rapidly than 
any other group. (See chart 7.) Because the aged use health 
care services more intensively than others, they will account 
for much of the care provided by health care workers in the 
next decade. 

Public funds absorb a larger share of personal health care 
costs as the population ages. The portion of health care costs 


that the Federal Government paid increased from 24 percent 
in 1970 to 34 percent in 1996. (See table 5.) While the aver- 
age medicare expense tends to decline with age, more per- 
sons are living longer while they are under the medicare um- 
brella, partially contributing to larger Federal expenditures. 
Furthermore, new and improved treatments have increased 
demand from this group. Hospital statistics show that in 1970, 
20 percent of the discharges and 33 percent of the days of 
care in hospitals were for persons aged 65 and older. This 
grew to 37 percent of the discharges and 47 percent of the 
days of care in 1994.3! 

As the public health bill has grown, so have efforts to con- 
tain cost growth. Like much of the private sector, medicare is 
turning to managed care arrangements, especially since pro- 
visions of the Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibility Act made 
it easier for HMOs to contract with medicare. Because man- 
aged care was limited only to the HMo option prior to 1998, 
participation among the elderly lags that of the general popu- 
lation, with only about 12 percent of medicare enrollees in 
managed care.** The Balanced Budget Act of 1997 contains 
provisions that expand medicare’s managed care options.** 
The act also includes extensive changes to medicare payment 
systems to improve accuracy and to restrain the growth of 
spending, especially in the areas of post-acute care services. 
Managed care is more prevalent for the elderly in medicaid 
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than it is in medicare, covering 40 percent of those enrolled in 
1996 and 48 percent in 1997.** 


Impact on occupational distribution 


More generalists. Changing trends have had an impact on 
the occupational distribution of employment among different 
health care settings as well as on the demand for specific types 
of care. Managed care has placed more control in the hands 
of generalists who typically are general practitioners, physi- 
cian assistants, and nurse practitioners. Most often, general- 
ists treat patients themselves or, in some cases, refer patients 
to specialists. As a result, growth in managed care has altered 
the demand for physicians of differing professional special- 
ties. According to a study of medical journal recruitment ads, 
the market for specialist physicians rose between 1984 and 
1990—a period when fee-for-service plans offered easier ac- 
cess to specialist services—followed by a steep decline as 
managed care plans shifted to delivery systems that use fewer 
specialists. The ratio of advertisements for specialist positions 
to generalist positions dropped from a peak of 4 to 1 in 1990 
to 1.8 to 1 in 1995, the last year studied. Between 1984 and 
1995, only family medicine practitioners exhibited continu- 
ous growth, as managed care plans required stronger utiliza- 
tion of generalists.*° This need is understood by new medical 
residents; more than half of whom began residencies in 1998 
in generalist programs.”° 

Despite increasing overall numbers of physicians, some 
rural and urban environments continue to be underserved. 
Helping to fill in the gap is the increasing number of physi- 
cian assistants, who provide health services otherwise pro- 
vided by physicians. They conduct complete physicals, pro- 
vide treatment, and counsel patients. Over the last 10 years, 
the number of graduates who became physician assistants has 
more than doubled to approximately 4,000 per year.’ With 
median annual incomes of physician assistants only about half 
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that of doctors, the infusion of this new profession into the 
health care environment has helped to reduce costs.** Physi- 
cian assistants practice under the supervision of physicians 
and are authorized to practice in 49 of the 50 States; 44 States 
allow them to write prescriptions.*” According to a study by 
the Congressional Office of Technology Assessment, the qual- 
ity of care provided by a physician assistant for authorized 
procedures is equal to that provided by physicians for the same 
care.” 

Demand for multiskilled professionals is increasing in vari- 
ous patient care environments and is reflecting a move to- 
wards a more generalist approach to health care. Initially, 
small and rural hospitals and clinics hired multiskilled staff 
to overcome the difficulty of employing specialists. However, 
this employment strategy has entered mainstream health care 
as a way to meet the needs of patients, at lower overall costs. 
Distinctions between the practice of nursing and the various 
allied health professions are blurring, as individuals often are 
cross-trained into several disciplines, and are thereby able 
to perform a wider range of services for patients. For example, 
nurses now may have the added skills of a respiratory thera- 
pist or a cardiac rehabilitation specialist. Radiology tech- 
nologists may also work as sonographers and EKG techni- 
cians, and the latter may act as respiratory therapists, and the 
like. 


Employment shifts of nursing staff. The nursing work force 
became more highly skilled as patient populations changed. 
In hospitals, the ratio of registered nursing personnel per hos- 
pital bed increased by more than 50 percent between 1983 
and 1994. During this period, the workload of nurses increased 
because they cared for patients whose illnesses were more 
acute and whose average length of stay became shorter. Lesser 
skilled nursing professions, including licensed practical nurses 
and nurses aides, accounted for a smaller portion of hospital 
employment, although job opportunities for these occupations 
opened in home health care and in nursing homes. 

According to an analysis of Current Population Survey 
(cps) data, sectoral shifts in the employment of nurses con- 
tributed to a wage decline for registered nurses, licensed prac- 
tical nurses, and nursing aides.*' A declining rate of growth 
in hospital employment led some nurses to seek jobs in other 
sectors, which paid registered nurses and nursing aides 10 
percent to 20 percent less than those working in hospitals in 
1994.” The rate of employment growth between 1988 and 
1994 for registered nurses was 26 percent in nursing homes, 
compared with 16 percent in hospitals.* In the early 1990s, 
as hospital employment growth moderated, earnings of regis- 
tered nurses stagnated, especially in States with high rates of 
HMO enrollment.“ According to cps estimates of weekly earn- 
ings, registered nurses’ earnings continued to decline through 
1997 when adjusted for inflation. 


Conclusion 


Unlike many services industries, the health services industry 
experienced a slowdown in employment and wage growth in 
recent years, even as it continues to be a major source of new 
jobs in the United States. As health care expenditures in- 
creased at a slowing pace, the increases in health services 
payrolls and earnings also have moderated. 

Strategic bargaining on the part of large insurers helped to 
bring increases in health prices in line with overall inflation. 
Managed care also played a part in keeping health care costs 
down. Strong competition engendered a restructuring of health 
care occupations and job duties across and within health care 
components. A reduction in inpatient hospital stays, despite 
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Occupational Shortages 


Can occupational labor shortages 
be identified using available data? 


Labor market data, combined with background information 
on a specified occupation, anecdotal evidence, 


and factors of demand and supply 


work in combination to assess occupational shortages 


he Nation’s economy has enjoyed more than 
7 years of expansion, during which the na- 
tional unemployment rate declined from 7.5 
percent in 1992 to 4.5 percent in 1998, the lowest 
level since 1969. The 1998 unemployment rate 
dipped below 2 percent in some States. As the la- 
bor market tightened over this period, shortages in 
certain occupations were widely reported in the 
media, led by stories of unmet needs for workers 
skilled in information technology. Groups such as 
the Information Technology Association of 
America and the U. S. Department of Commerce’s 
Office of Technology Policy identified what they 
considered “substantial evidence that the United 
States is having trouble keeping up with the de- 
mand for new information technology workers.” 
Shortages also were reported for construction la- 
borers and craftworkers. According to the National 
Center for Construction Education and Research, 
“Sixty-five percent of the contractors responding 
to its third annual survey in 1997 reported short- 
ages in one or more crafts.”* Related stories in 
papers across the country proclaimed the resur- 
gence of a shortfall of registered nurses, a need for 
qualified teachers, and even shortages of workers 
such as roustabouts and nannies. 

No specific sources of data exist that provide a 
measure of occupational shortages. In the absence 
of any definitive measure, analysts generally rely 
on labor market data to corroborate anecdotal re- 
ports of employers’ difficulties in filling jobs. Such 
data include trends in employment and earnings, 


as well as the unemployment rate for a particular 
occupation. This article discusses the meaning of 
shortages and analyzes the adequacy of available data 
in identifying, quantifying, and evaluating occupa- 
tional shortages. 


Defining a shortage 


Shortages occur in a market economy when the de- 
mand for workers for a particular occupation is 
greater than the supply of workers who are quali- 
fied, available, and willing to do that job. Jobs re- 
main vacant as employers seek to hire more workers 
than are willing to work at the prevailing wage or 
salary. 

Despite the simplicity of this concept, the term 
“labor shortage” is often used to describe a variety 
of situations, some of which are not generally con- 
sidered by economists to be actual shortages. When 
labor is plentiful, employers become accustomed to 
hiring a particular caliber of candidates with spe- 
cific training or level of experience. However, when 
the labor market tightens, the number of job appli- 
cants is likely to shrink, and employers may have 
difficulty finding that same caliber of candidates. The 
employers may be able to fill positions by offering 
higher wages; otherwise, they may have to settle for 
candidates who do not match their notion of “ideal.” 
Under these labor market conditions, the issue be- 
comes one of the quality of job candidates, not nec- 
essarily quantity of people willing and able to do 
that job. From the employers’ perspective, a short- 
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age of workers exists; from the job market perspective, the 
existence of a shortage could be questioned because the job 
was filled by a qualified worker. 

Economists who have studied occupational shortages gen- 
erally hold the view that in an unconstrained market, supply 
will equal demand at the “true” market price. If demand ex- 
ceeds supply, salaries will be bid up until the market clears. 
Thus, in theory, most labor shortages should disappear as em- 
ployers increase wages to attract more workers. However, dif- 
ferent types of shortages resulting from various labor market 
situations may require very different responses from both em- 
ployers and workers. 

Much of the theory about defining and identifying occupa- 
tional shortages stems from research that has focused on wage 
movements and analysis of the engineer-scientist labor mar- 
ket. For example, David M. Blank and George J. Stigler, in 
their classic 1957 study on the demand for and supply of sci- 
entific personnel, found that the term “shortage” often is used 
in a variety of senses, and presented three definitions or mean- 
ings.’ The first definition acknowledged the concept of a short- 
age in terms of what is considered socially acceptable—the 
social demand model. This model assumes there is a shortage 
of members of a specific profession if the number of available 
workers is less than the number needed, as established by some 
social criterion or goal—for example, a certain number of el- 
ementary school teachers thought necessary to maintain a par- 
ticular class size or a certain number of physicians thought 
necessary to treat a certain number of the population. In the 
second definition, shortages occur when “the quantity of the 
labor services in question that is demanded is greater than the 
quantity supplied at the prevailing wage.”* And, the third defi- 
nition, which they concluded was the most natural shortage in 
an economy with a free labor market, occurs “when the num- 
ber of workers available (the supply) increases less rapidly 
than the number demanded at the salaries paid in the recent 
past.”* Blank and Stigler used this third definition and a com- 
parison of relative earnings to analyze the labor market data 
for engineers in the 1930s, 1940s, and 1950s. They concluded 
that when a shortage occurs, “salaries will rise, and activities 
which were once performed by ... [a particular class of worker] 
must now be performed by a class of workers who are less 
well trained and less expensive.’ 

Expanding on this framework, Kenneth Arrow and Will- 
iam Capron presented a model “which explains the dynamics 
of the market adjustment process,” and applied their conclu- 
sions to the scientist-engineer shortage of the 1950s.’ Like 
Blank and Stigler, they indicated the importance of the behav- 
ior of wages, but also focused on the pace of demand. Arrow 
and Capron introduced the concept of a “dynamic shortage,” 
in which demand continually grows more rapidly than sup- 
ply.* The causes of a dynamic shortage, they explained, are a 
rapid and persistent rise in demand for a particular occupa- 
tion, a low elasticity of supply, and a slow market reaction 
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speed. Time lags, or slow “reaction time,” result from the time 
it takes to actually complete a wage adjustment; that is, “the 
time it takes the firm to recognize the existence of a shortage 
at the current salary level, the time it takes to decide upon the 
need for higher salaries and the number of vacancies at such 
salaries, and...the time it takes employees to recognize the 
salary alternatives available and to act upon this informa- 
tion...” Slow reaction time also takes into account supply- 
side lags, specifically, the impeded recognition of opportuni- 
ties and responses by potential entrants to the field and by 
training institutions may exaggerate a shortage. 

Adding to the work of both Blank and Stigler and Arrow 
and Capron, a study by Walter Franke and Irvin Sobel in the 
1960’s shifted focus from wage behavior to the argument that 
institutional constraints were responsible for the lagging ad- 
aptation of wages and supply.'® They defined a shortage as “a 
situation existing over an extended period of time in which 
employers were unable to hire at going wages or salaries suf- 
ficient numbers of qualified persons to fill positions for which 
there were budgeted funds and for which personnel were re- 
quired to meet existing demands for services.”'' Their indepth 
analysis of six skilled and technical occupations in the Chi- 
cago and St. Louis areas was conceived in 1963. They sought 
to explain how shortages could coexist with high levels of un- 
employment and worker displacement. 

Among their conclusions, Franke and Sobel found that, 
“While market pressures tended to push market institutions in 
directions which led to amelioration of shortages, the response 
was frequently delayed and sluggish.”'? They also concluded 
that changes in relative wages played a minor role and there- 
fore should not be used as a “unitary instrument for dealing 
with a shortage.” Instead, they focused on the entire labor 
market process and evaluated, to the extent possible, factors 
such as trends in employment and earnings, current demand 
and supply, and even factors such as hiring practices. 

Other studies of occupational labor shortages have built on 
the theory and definitions put forth by the studies discussed 
above. For example, Malcolm Cohen, using labor market in- 
dicators as a means of determining labor market imbalances, 
combined available indicators to measure excess demand and 
test for shortages.'* Along these same lines, occupational case 
studies conducted by John W. Trutko and several colleagues 
combined analysis of existing data sources with secondary 
sources to assess labor shortages and identify factors that may 
cause them.'* These researchers use the same indicators iden- 
tified by Cohen (and in several instances, his database) to evalu- 
ate demand and supply and examine individual sources of dis- 
equilibrium. 

Most studies of labor shortages acknowledge the existence 
of different types of shortages which, in turn, elicit different 
types of responses from both employers and workers. Labor 
shortages can result from a sudden or persistently rapid in- 
crease in demand which outpaces the job market’s capacity to 


supply workers, as in the case of the “dynamic shortages” 
analyzed by Arrow and Capron. Often, this type of shortage 
results from an increase in demand for particular goods or 
services. Even though wages and the labor supply also may 
be increasing, a shortage may result because they cannot keep 
up with demand. However, an increase in demand alone may 
not necessarily lead to a shortage if the supply of labor is 
flexible enough to adjust sufficiently. 

Shortages resulting from inflexible supply, on the other 
hand, can occur in occupations for which demand and the 
level of compensation fail to attract a sufficient number of 
jobseekers. When years of education and specialized train- 
ing are required of an occupation, a lag will continue to exist 
between supply and demand, even if employers increase 
wages. This is the case with occupations such as physicians 
and college or university faculty. A decrease in the supply of 
labor can also create a labor shortage, especially in tight 
labor markets where employers face keener competition for 
workers. If wages are higher in other occupations, workers 
are faced with more choices, making employment in one oc- 
cupation or for one employer more or less attractive than an- 
other. Take, for example, math majors: their background and 
skills are generally in high demand, and many often can choose 
between a job as a mathematics teacher or a more lucrative 
private sector position in a field such as financial services or 
information technology. 

A slow reaction or response time by employers or by work- 
ers also will slow market adjustment time. It may take time 
for employers to recognize the difficulty of finding workers 
or for workers to realize the opportunities available. Also, 
response time may be slowed by institutional barriers, such 
as limited enrollment capacity in training institutions or re- 
quirements such as licensing and certification. An example is 
public school teachers—they must be licensed, which gener- 
ally requires a bachelor’s degree, completion of an approved 
teacher training program with a prescribed number of sub- 
jects and education credits, and supervised practice teaching. 

A reluctance on the part of employers to raise wages often 
causes, or at least contributes to, a shortage. In some cases, 
the wage or salary level cannot increase because of a fixed 
compensation structure within an organization. Again, using 
a shortage of math teachers as an example, many school sys- 
tems have regulations governing salaries which stipulate that 
all teachers have the same pay scale, regardless of the subject 
they teach; some school systems find this an obstacle in the 
case of math teachers, as they cannot compete with the sala- 
ries offered to math majors by employers in private industry. 

In some cases, however, a reluctance of employers to raise 
wages or salaries may also be because the company places a 
higher priority on avoiding increases in costs. If wages are in- 
creased to attract new employees, the employers may then have 
to increase the wages of workers already on their payrolls to 
avoid dissension among tenured, more experienced employees. 


Besides increasing wages, employers can respond in a num- 
ber of other ways when faced with the difficulty of filling va- 
cancies, but generally try the least expensive response first. 
One reaction to a perceived shortage involves an increase in 
recruiting efforts. This can be accomplished by stepping up 
advertising campaigns and by expanding the recruiting area, 
which could involve greater use of employment agencies, re- 
warding existing employees who bring in new workers, or of- 
fering bonuses to new hires for joining the firm. For instance, 
to cope with an information technology staff crunch, employ- 
ers offer pay premiums, hiring bonuses, retention incentives, 
and continually look for innovative ways to recruit new work- 
ers by offering benefits such as a relaxed working environ- 
ment, flexible work hours, child and elder care, and onsite ser- 
vices ranging from fitness centers to car washes.'° 

Employers may handle staffing shortages by increasing the 
use of overtime, restructuring the workforce, or using workers 
from one occupation to perform the tasks of another occupation. 
To illustrate: in response to a shortage of registered nurses in the 
late 1980s, hospitals asked existing staff to work more overtime 
and restructured the work to make more use of nursing aides, 
licensed practical nurses, and other hospital workers. 

Employers who have difficulty filling vacancies may also 
opt to relax or reduce the minimum qualifications for the job 
or expand worker training, or both (in many cases, the two go 
hand-in-hand). After relaxing the hiring specifications, employ- 
ers may find that the work can be completed by conducting 
additional training to bring less qualified workers up to speed. 
This may involve providing financial assistance to persons still 
in school, with the stipulation that workers will stay with the 
firm for a specified time once the training is completed. 


Identifying conditions 


No single empirical measure of occupational labor shortages 
exists, nor does it appear that one can easily be developed. 
Data available through the Nation’s statistical programs, how- 
ever, can be used to observe some aspects of supply and de- 
mand and assess job market conditions. Research indicates 
that available data on employment, unemployment rates, and 
wages can be evaluated to assess the existence of or the po- 
tential for a shortage." 

“Snapshots” of the labor market over time allow an evalu- 
ation of changes in demand and supply for a particular occu- 
pation. For example, dramatic growth in employment in a par- 
ticular occupation over time is likely to reflect a significant 
rise in demand for that type of worker. Likewise, an unchar- 
acteristically low unemployment rate for a specific occupa- 
tion may imply that the demand for workers exceeds the sup- 
ply, as could rapidly rising relative wages in a particular oc- 
cupation. 

Assessing supply and demand in a specific occupation also 
requires analysis of factors such as educational qualifications, 
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training, and entry requirements. Clearly, job market condi- 
tions for occupations which require specific academic train- 
ing and a license (physicians and registered nurses, for ex- 
ample), must be analyzed differently than for jobs which of- 
ten are filled by high school students (fast food preparation 
and service jobs, for example). Data on academic completions 
collected by the U.S. Department of Education provide infor- 
mation on the supply of graduates by field of study and level 
of degree for any given year. 

Most research studies emphasize the importance of consid- 
ering multiple measures of labor market conditions, and then 
tracking the measures over time to determine whether condi- 
tions of a shortage exist. Malcolm Cohen, believing that “the 
determination of labor market imbalances must rely upon in- 
dicators,” combined several labor market indicators in a labor 
model developed specifically to test for potential future short- 
ages and surpluses.'’ His study of the feasibility of using la- 
bor market indicators to measure or test for shortages addressed 
the difficulty of directly measuring supply and demand using 
available statistical data. Much of the difficulty stems from 
problems of interpreting the data, especially when measures 
from different data sets lead to different conclusions about job 
market conditions. Cohen also indicated that difficulties in 
interpretations may arise because of weaknesses in the data. 

Surveys that provide data on employment and wages are 
subject to sampling errors as well as response errors.'* Thus, 
changes in employment from one period to the next must be 
analyzed with care. Experience has shown that occupational 
coding errors in surveys can be significant and trends in em- 
ployment growth in two major surveys that provide such data— 
the household-based Current Population Survey (CPS) and the 
establishment-based Occupational Employment Statistics (OES) 
survey—often differ in the short run. For example, over the 
1992-96 period, employment growth of management analysts 
in the two surveys is vastly different, with the CPS showing 
growth of 65 percent and the OES, only around 8 percent. 

A major drawback in using detailed occupational unemploy- 
ment rates in analyses of shortages is that the unemployment rate 
is calculated based on a person’s last job, rather than the longest 
job held or occupation in which he or she trained and is actually 
looking for work. This means an individual with experience as a 
computer programmer who is seeking a programming job, but 
who last worked as a cashier, is classified as an unemployed cash- 
ier, not an unemployed programmer." 

In a similar manner, data on supply for many occupations 
are incomplete or unavailable. For example, registered nurses 
must be graduates of nursing programs and must pass a na- 
tional licensing examination. Thus, the number of nursing 
school graduates may be a reliable measure of the potential 
supply of registered nurses. However, the supply of computer 
professionals cannot be measured in a similar manner because 
there is no universally accepted way to prepare for a job in the 
computer field—for jobs such as a system analyst, computer pro- 
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grammer, or computer engineer, to name a few. Data on college 
graduates indicate that persons with degrees in a variety of ma- 
jors find employment in computer-related occupations. 

Job vacancy data by occupation would be an obvious input 
to analyses of occupational shortages. But, comprehensive 
occupational vacancy data do not exist. Although trade asso- 
ciations sometimes sponsor surveys of job vacancies, national 
data are not currently collected by any government agency. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has conducted pilot studies on 
occupational job vacancies” and is reinstituting a Job Open- 
ings and Labor Turnover Survey that will provide a broad 
measure of job vacancies, but not by occupation. It is impor- 
tant to keep in mind that just because employers have vacan- 
cies do not mean a shortage exists in that occupation. Trends 
in vacancy data would need to be evaluated along with other 
labor market indicators in order to understand the labor mar- 
ket for a particular occupation. 


What the data show 


Despite all of the caveats, if shortages in an occupation were 
to develop during the Nation’s 1991—98 expansionary period, 
the occupation’s employment growth would be strong; the 
occupation’s wages would increase relative to other occupa- 
tions, indicating the market response by employers to attract 
more workers; and the unemployment rate for that occupation 
would be expected to decline or remain relatively low. For 
this analysis, occupations were evaluated to determine whether, 
for the 1992-97 period (for which data were available when 
the analysis was conducted), the occupation’s employment 
growth rate was at least 50 percent faster than average em- 
ployment growth, the wage increase was at least 30 percent 
faster than average, and the occupation’s unemployment rate 
was at least 30 percent below average (in each case, “average” 
was defined by the total for all workers). This somewhat arbi- 
trary set of criteria was established to eliminate any occupa- 
tion that could be considered a “borderline” case in terms of 
what the data might show if less stringent criteria were used.”! 
Only 68 occupations were included in the analysis because 
of a desire to maintain comparability between data from the 
OES-based National Industry-Occupation Employment Matrix 
and the cps.” All data analyzed were derived from the CPs. 
Wage and salary employment, rather than total employment, 
were used to examine employment trends because data on me- 
dian weekly earnings of full-time wage and salary workers was 
used as the measure for wage rates. The occupational unem- 
ployment rates are also for wage and salary workers. Note 
that unemployment rates for detailed occupations are calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are not published 
because the sample sizes in many cases are not sufficiently 
large to provide statistically reliable estimates. For similar 
reasons, median weekly earnings data are not published for 
occupations with fewer than 50,000 employees.”? 


Despite the favorable conditions of the 1992-97 labor mar- 
ket, only 7 of the 68 occupations met the three conditions dis- 
cussed above: management analysts; special education teach- 
ers; dental hygienists; marketing, advertising and public rela- 
tions managers; airplane pilots and navigators; purchasing 
agents and buyers; and mechanical engineers. (See table 1.) 

In the case of special education teachers, reports of short- 
ages are supported by data in table 1. According to informa- 
tion published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its 1998- 
99 edition of the Occupational Outlook Handbook, over the 
1996-2006 period, “[s]pecial education teachers have excel- 
lent job prospects, as many school districts report shortages of 
qualified teachers.” In a 1993 case study of special education 
teachers conducted for the U.S. Department of Labor’s Em- 
ployment and Training Administration, John W. Trutko and 
colleagues found a national shortage of special education teach- 
ers that was characterized as severe and persistent. From 
1992 to 1997, employment of special education teachers in- 
creased 43.8 percent, more than four times faster than the av- 
erage for all occupations. Median weekly earnings in this oc- 
cupation increased 24 percent over the period, compared with 
13 percent for all occupations, and the average 1.6 percent 
unemployment rate was much lower than the national rate of 
5.1 percent for all wage and salary workers. 

There is little or no evidence available that supports a tight 
labor market for the other six occupations. No anecdotal re- 
ports could be found. It appears questionable that these data 
alone can be used as an indicator that any shortages exist. 

Do the data corroborate other anecdotal reports of occupa- 


Table 1. 
unemployment for the 1992-97 period 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Total, all occupation 112,232 
Management analysts 176 
Teachers, special education 308 
Dental hygienists 95 
Managers, marketing, advertising, 

and public relations 554 
Airplane pilots and navigators 103 
Purchasing agents and buyers, n.é.c. ..... 225 
Mechanical engineers 334 


Employment data from the Current Population Survey (crs) ' 


tional shortages? As mentioned earlier, reports abound of the 
need for information technology workers. Highly qualified per- 
sonnel are reported to enjoy rising starting salaries, multiple job 
offers, creative recruiting efforts, and an overall hiring climate 
that have been equated with a professional sports “free-agent” 
market. Unemployment rates for computer systems analysts and 
scientists and computer programmers have been consistently 
lower than the national rates over the 1992-97 period. Yet, the 
labor market conditions for this period indicate that neither the 
occupational group consisting of computer systems analysts, 
engineers, and scientists nor the computer programmer occupa- 
tion has exhibited both higher than average employment growth 
and higher than average growth in wages. (See table 2.) 

The earnings potential of information technology workers 
has been widely reported. Salary increases for these occupa- 
tions are reported to be larger in the past year than in previous 
vears. Historically, workers in the computer field earned higher 
salaries than workers in other fields; indeed data from the CPS 
show that median weekly earnings for computer systems ana- 
lysts and scientists and computer programmers to be consis- 
tently higher than the average for all workers. However, the 
same is true for virtually all professional specialty occupa- 
tions. Furthermore, annual increases in weekly earnings for 
computer occupations have been comparable to wage increases 
for all professional specialty occupations. In relative terms, 
over the 1992-97 period, the average of the annual change in 
median weekly earnings for computer engineers, scientists, 
and systems analysts was close to the average for all occupa- 
tions. The same is not true for computer programmers: over the 


Occupations with above-average employment growth, above-average increase in earnings, and below-average 


National 
Industry- 
Occupation 
Employment 
Matrix Time 
Series? 


Median 
weekly 
earnings 
(current 
dollars) 


116,040 
218 
340 


118,874 


i i ionwi the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
1 The Current Population Survey (cps) is a nationwide household survey, conducted each month by the Bureau of the Census for Stat . 
2 The National (reat Oneupation Employment Matrix Time Series is based on data from the Occupational Employment Statistics (oes) survey, a periodic mail 
survey of nonfarm establishments that collects occupational employment data on workers by industry. 
Note: Data are for all wage and salary workers; earnings data are for full-time wage and salary workers only. 
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suggests a shortage, 1992-97 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Occupation 


Total, all occupations .............. 112,232 
Computer systems analysts 

BING SCIONMISTS cri ncnessconmesaiecentontanah 
Computer programmers 
Registered nurses ........ 
SUTIN MINS codinsisiritietnchiatens erie 
Pheciriclanis So scion de wacercssnarctint 
Plumbers, pipefitters, 
and steamfitters 0.0... 


same period, the average of the annual change was higher than 
the average for all occupations, although the data show a more 
significant increase in earnings over the 1995-97 period than in 
previous years. Yet, employment of programmers did not increase 
much faster than average from 1992 to 1997. 

Anecdotal evidence about registered nurses provides ad- 
ditional insights. A pervasive, nationwide shortage of nurses 
was reported in the late 1980s. Data for the 1984-88 period 
showed rapid growth in demand for hospital registered nurses 
and expansion of their responsibilities, but stagnation in their 
real earnings.** This prompted passage of the Nursing Short- 
age Reduction and Education Extension Act and implementa- 
tion of the Immigration Nursing Relief Act of 1989. Soon after 
reports of shortages, however, the overall economic picture be- 
gan to change. The hospital industry responded by increasing 
overtime work, retention and recruitment efforts, and nursing 
wages. By 1992, there was no more talk of a shortage. 

In mid-1998, reports of nursing shortages resurfaced. A 
July 1998 newspaper article, citing the American Association 
of Colleges of Nursing, reported that employers are once again 
struggling to fill vacancies, but that the shortage was regional 
and related to certain nursing specialties.” Employers have 
responded by training new nursing graduates to fill such spe- 
cialties as emergency room or critical care. Given this fact, 
national data do not appear sensitive enough to identify labor 
market shortages. (See table 2.) 

Similarly, anecdotal evidence, such as articles in newspa- 
pers and trade publications, indicate a shortage of qualified 
construction workers. According to the National Center for 
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Employment, wage rates, and unemployment rates for selected occupations for which anecdotal evidence 


1 The Current Population Survey (cps) is a nationwide household survey, conducted each month by the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
2 The National Industry-Occupation Employment Matrix Time Series is based on data from the Occupational Employment Statistics (o&s) survey, a periodic 

mail survey of nonfarm establishments that collects occupational employment data on workers by industry. 

Note: Data are for all wage and salary workers; earnings data are for full-time wage and salary workers only. 


weekly 


(current 
dollars) 


Percent 


118,874 


1,175 

609 
2,043 
1,015 
722 


476 


Construction Education and Research, in 1997, shortages were 
most severe in three specific regions of the country: the West, 
the East, and “a chunk of middle America.””’ The shortages 
were attributed to the low unemployment rate nationwide, 
which contributed to a dwindling pool of workers. Employers 
complain about the lower skill level of available workers and 
high incidence of workers “jumping ship” in response to of- 
fers of higher pay. 

In particular, the National Center for Construction Educa- 
tion and Research mentioned electricians and carpenters. The 
CPs data show that employment in both of these occupations 
grew faster than average from 1992 to 1997.7" In 1997, the 
unemployment rate for electricians was around the national 
average, but the rate for carpenters, as usual, was double the 
national average. However, the relative change in the unem- 
ployment rate for these occupations was large over the 1992- 
97 period: the rate for carpenters declined from 2.6 times to 
1.7 times the average for all occupations, and electricians de- 
clined from 1.5 times the average rate to less than average. 
For both occupations, however, growth in wages was only on 
par with that for all occupations, according to median weekly 
earnings figures from the CPs. 

Anecdotal evidence also suggests employers have diffi- 
culty finding qualified plumbers and pipefitters. Median 
weekly earnings for this occupation increased faster than av- 
erage between 1992 and 1997, and employment growth was 
almost three times higher than the average. Although the un- 
employment rate remained higher than average, it declined 
from 1.7 times the national average to 1.6 times. 


re 


Because this analysis focused on current occupational 
shortages, occupational employment projections were not 
included in the analysis of labor market indicators. However, 
many discussions of occupational shortages emphasize the 
importance of predicting or assessing future shortages, 
including the studies by Cohen and by Trutko and colleagues.” 
Therefore, the ability to analyze BLS occupational projections 
within the context of other labor market indicators becomes 
significant. This can only be done, however, for occupations 
for which there is comparability between CPs and OEs data.>° 
Of the seven occupations whose indicators met the three 
conditions discussed above, only special education teachers 
and dental hygienists are projected among the top 30 fastest 
growing occupations between 1996 and 2006.! Airplane pilots 
and navigators and mechanical engineers are projected to have 
average growth rates and purchasing agents and buyers are 
projected to have even slower rates, around 6 percent. 
However, computer systems analysts, engineers, and scientists 
are projected to be the fastest growing occupations over the 
period. 
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IN SUM, CPS and OEs data provide insight into changes in la- 
bor market conditions for specific occupations. Used alone, 
however, these data are not adequate to definitively identify 
the existence of labor market shortages for a specific occupa- 
tion. Besides, limiting analysis to indicators such as employ- 
ment, unemployment, and wages does not present a complete 
picture of the market for a particular occupation. The labor 
market data should be combined with background informa- 
tion on the occupation and knowledge of the workings of the 
labor market. In addition, information on supply, such as data 
on demographic characteristics, education by field of study, 
and employer’s requirement regarding education and training 
plays a significant role in completing an analysis of an 
occupation’s labor market. Current and potential occupational 
shortages can best be analyzed on a case by case basis, and 
the analysis should focus on one occupation or a group of 
related occupations and should provide a detailed investiga- 
tion into factors affecting supply and demand. Conclusions 
about shortages should not be based on general labor market 
statistics alone or anecdotal evidence alone . O 
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Part-Time Work and Industry Growth 


Part-time work 


and industry growth 


From 1983 to 1993, faster growing U.S. industries 
tended to employ more part-time workers; 

because no such relationship was evident before 1980, 
it is doubtful that industry growth and part-time work 


are intrinsically related 


eadlines such as “Workers Feel the 
Hose of Trend to Part-Time Jobs” 

and “Many Workers Frustrated by Lack 
of Full-Time Jobs” reflect a common concern 
that a large proportion of the jobs that have been 
created in the United States in recent years are 
part-time jobs. This concern may seem misplaced, 
because the proportion of the U.S. workforce that 
is working part time has not increased apprecia- 
bly since the early 1980s. However, an impor- 
tant part of the story is the perception that much 
of the hiring done by fast-growing industries, 
which, to many, represent the future of the U.S. 
economy, is for part-time positions. There is 
some basis for this view. The following tabu- 
lation ranks nonagricultural industry divisions, 
from highest to lowest, according to the growth 
rates of their employment shares (that is, the 
industry’s growth rate minus the aggregate 
growth rate) between 1983 and 1993 and, again, 
by the proportion of their workforce that worked 
part time, on average, over the same period:? 


Relative 
growth rate 

SOUVICES wiesivd ites testis satiditecdasvesaassaindtoere ii 
Transportation, communications, 

and public utilities <:.....sscisscsscssvessses 4 
FRGtAUS EAE eiciisdac pe cctierutl tkstasstticeeronicas 4 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ..... 4 
SE MET TNC TOOND di cessctarin tector teapituaneonecenn? 0 
WHOlESRIC TAGE io. ccctecsassessescessssvacsasvacs -1.3 
PIRINTROUUEING Srcrenincttgs sovinsninsasdancabes -1.9 
LLL Ee! eee ee, Le a -5.2 
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Proportion 

part time 
Retail trade os vcccuissacccoanveneemetamason 40.0 
Services yeeree ee 30.5 
CONSEFUCTION Soar casts Gostrenenateeercdacenats 23.2 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ...... 17.0 
Transportation, communications, and 

PUBS. wtllitles, mnnncchensinsiincmuiialncane 14.0 

"WHOIGSALS 118A ci caasecteatadeectnnbienctenncadl 13.6 
Manufacturing <, -eccoccqneciarticcisteontterten’ 11.3 
METI inn ca char ccancasnecesonseteeretboteneceretnausert 10.0 


Apparently, industries with a greater proportion 
of part-time workers had a higher overall em- 
ployment growth rate from 1983 to 1993. 

If rapidly growing industries are the main venue 
for hiring, the faster growth rate of “part-time-in- 
tensive” industries does not bode well for people 
seeking full-time employment or for those who see 
their futures in those burgeoning, cutting-edge in- 
dustries that seem to dominate the headlines. 
Moreover, previous research indicates that this 
penchant for part-timers largely explains why ex- 
panding industries are more likely to hire new 
entrants to the labor force, presumably at the ex- 
pense of experienced or displaced workers, than 
are their slower growing counterparts.’ 

Accordingly, we would like to know how much 
stock to put in the apparent association between 
employment growth and the prevalence of part- 
time workers in an industry. Toward that end, this 
article asks three basic questions: (1) How robust 
is the correlation between alternative measures of 
growth and “part-time-ness”? (2) Should we ex- 


pect the relationship to continue? and (3) Do rapidly growing 
industries provide opportunities for people seeking part-time 
employment, or are people who prefer full-time work con- 
strained to take part-time jobs because rapidly growing in- 
dustries are where the jobs are? 


Measures 


We define the relative growth rate of an industry as the rate of 
growth of its share of total employment, and its part-time inten- 
sity as the percentage of its workforce that works part time. In 
this definition, the concepts of industry employment and 
part-time work require some clarification. The data that follow 
are drawn from the regular part of the March Current Popula- 
tion Survey (CPS), so each observation is associated with the 
industry of the person’s main job during the reference week.* 
The proportion of the labor force working part time is defined 
as the ratio of the number of persons who worked between 1 
and 34 hours (at all jobs combined) during the reference week 
to the number of persons who worked at least 1 hour during the 
reference week.° This definition was chosen for historical com- 
parability, but the results presented subsequently would be at 
least as strong if usual weekly hours were used to define 
part-time work.® Note that, while one would like a measure of 
full-time and part-time jobs, until 1994 the cps provided only a 
measure of full-time and part-time workers. Consequently, the 


Chart 1. 


Average 
percent 


CPS data cannot be used to measure the number of people who 
work “full time” by working at more than one part-time job. 

Given the preceding definitions, chart 1 shows the asso- 
ciation between the rate of growth of industries, defined at the 
two-digit level, and the incidence of part-time workers in them 
over the 1983-93 period.’ More formally, the first two rows of 
table 1 present the correlation coefficients between relative 
employment growth rates and part-time intensity, for both the 
two-digit industries used in chart 1 and the industry divisions 
in the tabulation on page 22. The third column shows the 
unweighted (Pearson) correlation coefficients, the fourth 
column indicates the correlations, weighted by the average 
share of employment in the industry, and the fifth column gives 
the Spearman rank correlations. (Significance levels appear in 
parentheses.) 

The positive association between employment growth and 
part-time intensity over the 1983-93 period is clear. However, 
questions arise as to whether the rate of growth of total indus- 
try employment and the percentage of an industry’s workforce 
that is working part time are the correct measures to use. If we 
are concerned about the preponderance of part-time jobs being 
created—that is, if we believe that the opportunities available 
to jobseekers these days consist largely of part-time positions— 
then we may be more interested in the relationship between the 
flow of new jobs and the incidence of part-time employment. 
This percentage of industry accessions who work part time 


Employment growth rate and part-time intensity, two-digit industries, 1983-93 
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Part-Time Work and Industry Growth 


Table 1. Correlation coefficients between industry growth 


rates and the prevalence of part-time workers, 


1983-93 
Level of Unweighted Spearman 
aggregation N | (Pearson) | Weighted 
Employment growth 
rate and part-time 
employment: 
8, | en eee 8| 0.61 (0.11) | 0.71 (0.05) 0.79 (0.02) 
TWo-digit SIC... 61 .32 (.01) .36 (.00) 50 (.00) 
Accession rate and 
part-time accessions: 
Division 2.c...d<..claat 8 .39 (.35) 51 (.20) 52 (.18) 
Two-digit SIC... 61 .72 (.00) 42 (.00) .69 (.00) 
Growth rate of hours 
and part-time hours: 
2 | ene ee 8 61 (.11) .70 (.05) .88 (.00) 
TWO-Gigit SIC ........eeeeeee 61 .31 (.01) .37 (.00) 47 (.00) 
Earnings growth rate 
and part-time earnings: 
PMSA fe nee 8 .67 (.06) 80 (.02) 
Scesironrganion’ .31 (.02) .38 (.00) 


Nore: Level of significance is shown in parentheses. 


tells us more about the prospects for jobseekers from outside of 
the industry. Similarly, if the heavy use of part-time workers is 
an intrinsic feature of industry growth, rather than a feature of 
the industry itself, then we may be more interested in the de- 
gree to which that growth is manifested in part-time labor.® 

Let us classify an individual counted in the March CPs as 
an accession into an industry if the individual is employed 
in that industry according to the regular part of the survey 
and was not employed in that industry in the previous year, 
according to the March supplement, either because the per- 
son was not employed at all in the previous year or because 
he or she was employed in a different industry (on the main 
job) in the previous year.? The second two rows of table 1 
replicate the first two, but replace the fraction of an 
industry’s employees that works part time with the fraction 
of accessions into the industry that works part time, and 
also replace the industry growth rates with industry acces- 
sion rates, defined as the number of accessions into the in- 
dustry in a year, divided by total employment in the industry 
in that year. The correlation between industry growth and 
part-time intensity is stronger, at the two-digit level of ag- 
gregation, when only accessions, rather than the total work- 
force, are considered. 

For similar reasons, one may be interested in whether 
entry-level jobs in faster growing industries tend to be more 
heavily part time. That is, one may want to know whether 
people beginning their careers in one of the faster growing 
industries are faced with a greater chance of working 
part-time, compared with beginning in industries that ex- 
hibit slower job growth. Given the information that is avail- 
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able, a reasonable way to address this question is to examine 
the correlations by age group. As it happens, the correlations 
are quite similar across age groups. (Results are not shown, but 
may be obtained upon request.) Thus, the association between 
industry growth and part-time intensity is just as marked for 
older workers as for younger ones. 

A second issue surrounding the measures used in table 1 
and the tabulation on page 22 is that the calculation of both 
the growth in industry employment and an industry’s part- 
time intensity treats part-time and full-time workers 
equally: each counts as one full observation. But the evi- 
dent importance of part-time work as a fraction of full-time 
work suggests that total employment may not be the appro- 
priate measure of industry size, as a given increase in the 
number of part-time workers represents a smaller increase 
in hours and, presumably, output than an identical increase 
in the number of full-time workers. In other words, might it 
be that part-time-intensive industries appear to grow faster 
simply because, by virtue of hiring more part-timers, they 
have to hire even more of them to increase hours by any 
given amount? The correlations in the fifth and sixth rows 
of table 1 weight each part-time (full-time) worker by the 
average hours per week worked by part-time (full-time) 
workers in that employee’s industry-year cell. Thus, the 
growth rate of an industry is now seen as the growth rate of 
its hours worked, and its part-time intensity refers to the 
fraction of total hours that are worked by part-time workers 
in the industry.’° This change in measurement makes little 
difference to the estimates. 

Moreover, because part-timers are generally paid at a lower 
hourly rate than full-timers, one may arguably infer that their 
productivity is lower, and therefore, that one hour of part-time 
labor should not be counted as equal to one hour of full-time 
labor. If the relative prices of various “grades” of labor have 
remained constant over the years and across industries (an 
admittedly strong assumption), then substituting compen- 
sation for employment or hours is one way to control for 
differences in productivity between part-time and full-time 


Correlations between employment growth and the 
prevalence of part-time workers in seven coun- 
tries, various years from 1979 to 1994 


Note: Level of significance is shown in parentheses. 


labor. In this regard, given the limitations of the CPS data, 
weekly earnings, rather than total compensation, are used.! 
The results, shown in the last two rows of table 1, are similar 
to those in the fifth and sixth rows.!2 


Intrinsic or accidental? 


The previous section demonstrates that the recent positive 
association between an industry’s growth rate and the per- 
centage of that industry’s workforce who work part time stands 
up to alterations in the definitions and measurement of in- 
dustry growth and part-time employment. What is behind 
the correlation? Is greater use of part-time work an intrinsic 
characteristic of fast growth? Or do the industries that hap- 
pen to have grown relatively quickly in the 1980s and early 
1990s tend, by their nature, to use more part-time work, 
whether or not they happen to be growing fast? 

Recent rapid growth appears to have been associated with 
part-time work in countries other than the United States as well. 
Table 2 displays correlations between industry growth rates and 
the incidence of part-time work in data for several countries 
drawn from the Luxembourg Income Study.'* The countries, 
periods, and industry definitions used were determined by the 
availability of data.'* In all cases, agriculture and all levels of 
government were excluded from the analysis; in no case would 
their inclusion have weakened the results. 

Although the results are by no means uniform, the com- 
parison across countries indicates that there may be more to 
the matter than mere happenstance. In those countries that, 
arguably, are most like the United States (Australia, Canada, 
the Netherlands, Sweden, and the United Kingdom), the cor- 
relations are significantly positive in three of five cases, and 
the results for the other two are suggestive. 

Fast growth alone can call for more use of part-time workers 
if, for example, it requires greater flexibility in adjusting one’s 
workforce or involves many temporary tasks that part-timers 
are better suited to, or more willing to perform, than are full- 
timers.'> If so, then we might expect faster industry growth to 
have been associated with more part-time labor in past periods 
as well and would expect it to remain thus in the future. On the 
other hand, if it is only a matter of the particular industries that 
happen to have been growing quickly recently, then there is no 
obvious reason to think that this problem, if problem it be, will 
stay with us over the long run. 

Some light may be shed on this question by examining 
the relationship between industry growth and part-time work 
in earlier periods. The earliest year in which the decennial 
census included data on the distribution of weekly hours 
worked, by industry, was 1940, so the decade of the 1940s 
is as far back as national household survey data allow us 
to go. Unfortunately, unlike more recent CPS’s, the 1940 
and 1950 censuses asked only for the number of hours 


that a person worked the previous week, with no infor- 
mation requested on the number of hours usually worked. 
Using the number of hours worked the previous week to 
define part-time and full-time work likely overstates the 
incidence of part-time work because short weeks due, for 
example, to illness or temporary downturns in produc- 
tion are counted. 

In order to facilitate comparisons with the 1940s, table 1 
and the tabulation on page 22 used hours actually worked 
during the reference week. For the 1983-93 period, using 
usual hours instead of the previous week’s hours would have 
made little difference (the results were a bit stronger using 
usual hours), and we can hope that using actual hours cre- 
ates no problems for the 1940s either.'® 

The industry classification schemes differ between the two 
periods and are not compatible. In the analysis that follows, 
for the more recent period, the same two-digit coding as 
above is used. For the 1940 and 1950 censuses, industries 
were aggregated into a different “two-digit” scheme com- 
prising 99 industries. 

The following tabulation displays the correlations between 
industry growth rates and the fraction of employees that 
worked part time during the 1940-50 period, using first 
part-time intensities in 1940 and then part-time intensities 
in 1950: 


1940 1950 
I ocr eetrh tence maar for 99 99 
Unweighted (Pearson).............0.+ —0.20 (0.05)  -0.17 (0.10) 
Wei gies icwctonsssinsanes —.17 (.10) —25 (.02) 
Spearmtanerank sts iecsetsrssececcoese —.21 (.04) —.20 (.05) 


Notice that, in contrast to the correlations of the period from 
1983 to 1993, those from the 1940—SO period are negative. Nor 
were the 1940s simply an odd time: the correlations become 
progressively more positive as the decade that is examined 
approaches the 1980s. (Results are not shown, but may be 
obtained upon request.) Thus, the tabulation presents no 
evidence to the effect that the greater use of part-time work is 
an intrinsic characteristic of relatively fast growth; if it were, 
the positive relationship of the 1983-93 period would have been 
seen in all decades. Remarkably, an observer in 1950 may have 
been tempted to conclude that the relationship was negative. 

So, in recent years part-time-intensive industries tended 
to grow relatively quickly, while in the 1940s they tended to 
grow relatively slowly. Were these the same industries? Not 
at all: by the measures employed, different industries tended 
to use more part-time workers over the decades. This is illus- 
trated in the following tabulation, which presents the 
rankings of the eight nonagricultural industry divisions by 
their growth rates and fraction of employees that worked part 
time in each period: 
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Part-Time Work and Industry Growth 


__________—dDescending order of growth rate 


1983-93 CPS 1940 census—1950 census 
1. Services 1. Construction 
2. Transportation, 2. Wholesale trade 
communications, 3. Manufacturing 
and public utilities 4. Transportation, 
3. Retail trade communications, 
4. Finance, insurance, and public utilities 
and real estate 5. Retail trade 
5. Construction 6. Services 
6. Wholesale trade 7. Finance, insurance, 
7. Manufacturing and real estate 
8. Mining 8. Mining 


i P, ccs ki ’ 


1983-93 CPS 

1. Retail trade 

2. Services 

3. Construction 

4. Finance, insurance, 
and real estate 

5. Transportation, 
communications, 
and public utilities 

6. Wholesale trade 

7. Manufacturing 


8. Mining 
1940 census 1950 census 
1. Mining 1. Mining 
2. Construction 2. Construction 
3. Manufacturing 3. Services 
4. Services 4. Retail trade 
5. Retail trade 5. Manufacturing 
6. Transportation, 6. Finance, insurance, 
communications, and real estate 
and public utilities 7. Wholesale trade 
7. Finance, insurance, 8. Transportation, 
and real estate communications, 
8. Wholesale trade and public utilities 


Mining is the most striking case: the slowest growing sector 
in both sets of data, it was the least part-time intensive in the 
1983-93 period, yet the most part-time intensive in 1940 
and 1950.'’ Wholesale trade also did not fit into any pattern, 
while manufacturing became less part-time intensive and 
slower growing. 

To push the investigation back another decade, one must 
turn to other sources of data on the fraction of an industry’s 
employees that works part time. The National Income and 
Product Accounts report both total employment and a meas- 
ure of full-time-equivalent employment going back to 1929,'* 
Using these data, we can define z = | — (full-time-equivalent 
employment/employment). If we let p denote the true frac- 
tion of part-time workers in an industry and a the ratio of 
part-time to full-time average hours in the industry, then z = 
(1-)p. So if a is fairly constant across industries, then zis a 
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reasonable proxy for the relative fraction of employees that 
works part time in an industry at any given time. 

Table 3 displays the correlations between 1 — (full-time- 
equivalent employment/employment) and the industry 
growth rate for various periods.'® The data from the National 
Income and Product Accounts are reported at a somewhat 
more aggregated level than the “two-digit” scheme used for 
the 1940 Census data. The greater aggregation results in 59 
industry categories for the years between 1929 and 1947 and 
60 categories for later years. 

The Spearman rank correlations are significantly positive 
throughout the postwar period, but the ordinary correlations 
vary substantially, and a clearly positive association emerges 
only in the 1980s.” In contrast to the census data, the rank 
correlations in table 3 may encourage the suspicion that fast 
growth and intensive use of part-time labor do go together in 
general, at least in the U.S. postwar economy, but the evi- 
dence is not compelling. 


Voluntary and involuntary part time 


One would be concerned about the relative prevalence of 
part-time jobs in fast-growing industries only if many of the 
people who fill these jobs would rather work full time. In 
the economy as a whole, the proportion of the labor force 
that is working part time has not increased since about 1983 
(following a period of rapid increase in the 1960s and 1970s). 
Nor has the proportion of those working part time who are 
doing so because they could not find full-time work increased 
since about the same time (again following a period of 
marked increase). But is this true for people taking jobs in 
the relatively fast-growing industries? 

To answer this question, we classify all people who report 
that they usually work full time as full-time workers. Then 
we define a person as an involuntary part-time worker if the 
person usually works part time because he or she cannot find 
full-time work, and as a voluntary part-time worker if the 
person usually works part time for other reasons.”! Then, in 
place of the one question, we have the two questions, Do 


Correlations between the employment growth 
rate and the quantity 1 - (full-time-equivalent 
Shon laeer ae netdne various years from 


0.01 (0.96) 
17 (.20) 
27 (.04) 
31 (.02) 
34 (.01) 
55 (.01) 


Note: Level of significance is shown in parentheses. 


relatively fast-growing industries employ and hire a greater 
proportion of involuntarily part-time workers? and, if so, Have 
these proportions changed over the period under study? 

Chart 2 addresses these questions by showing the ratio of 
involuntary part-time workers to all usually part-time work- 
ers in those two-digit nonagricultural industries in each 
quartile of industry growth rates. There is no indication, ei- 
ther in the chart or in the more formal correlations shown in 
the first two rows of table 4, that a higher proportion of faster 
growing industries’ part-timers are involuntary part-time 
workers or that the proportion of involuntary part-timers in- 
creased in faster growing industries. 

More of a case can be made that involuntary part-time 
work may be related to relatively rapid employment growth 
at the entry level. The third and fourth rows of table 4 use the 
industries’ accession rates instead of employment growth 
rates. The remaining rows use employment growth rates, but 
confine the sample to younger workers. The correlations in- 
dicate that industries with higher accession rates have tended 
to hire a greater proportion of involuntary part-timers among 
those that they hire to work part time and that industries 
with higher growth rates in an age group likely to be associ- 
ated with entry-level career-track jobs have tended to employ 
a greater proportion of involuntary part-timers among the 
part-timers in that age group. However, these correlations 
have proven to be sufficiently sensitive to changes in the defi- 


employment growth rate, 1983-93 


Ratio of involuntary to total part-time workers, two-digit industries, by quartile of 


Employment growth rates and ratio of involuntary 
part-time workers to total part-time workers, two- 
digit industry level, 1983-93 
Rate Age of | Variable |Unweighted Weighted Spearman 
sample (Pearson) rank 
a ee ee ee eee eS 
Employment | 16 years 
growth rate | andolder| Ratio | 0.01 (0.93) | 0.00 (0.97) | 0.02 (0.88) 
Employment | 16 years | Change . 
growth rate | andolder| in ratio 09 (.47) | —.06 (.64) |-.04 (.77) 
New-hire 16 years 
rate and older| Ratio .22 (.08) 22 (.09) .25 (.05) 
New-hire 16 years | Change 
rate andolder| inratio | .00 (.98) .04 (.76) 15 (.29) 
Employment | 20-24 
growth rate years Ratio -10 (.46) 17 (.18) 17 (.20) 
Employment | 20-24 | Change 
growth rate years inratio | -.16 (.27) | —26 (.07) |-—.20 (.16) 
Employment | 25-34 
growth rate years Ratio .26 (.04) 27 (.04) .28 (.03) 
Employment | 25-34 | Change 
growth rate years in ratio | -.05 (.74) | -—.21 (.13) |-.08 (.55) 
Note: Level of significance is shown in parentheses. 


nition of the sample, that one hesitates to draw strong infer- 
ences from them. 
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Part-Time Work and Industry Growth 


POPULAR OBSERVERS LOOK TO VISIBLY FAST-GROWING INDUSTRIES— 
transportation, business services, recreation, health care, and 
the like—to gauge the opportunities available to people look- 
ing for jobs. Seeing how much those industries make use of 
part-time workers, many observers have become concerned 
that full-time jobs are increasingly harder to come by—de- 
spite the fact that the percentage of the labor force that works 
part time has not changed appreciably since the late 1970s. 
While available measures of the number of part-time work- 
ers may, of course, miss something that is going on with 
part-time jobs, the impression of an ever-more part-time 
economy is probably largely driven by the fact that, over the 
past couple of decades, employment growth has, indeed, 
been concentrated in industries in which part-time work is 
relatively common. 

This article has documented the positive association be- 
tween the growth rate of an industry and the proportion of its 
workforce that works part time for a period between the early 
1980s and the early 1990s. The analysis has been shown to 
hold up to questions about the way in which industry growth 
and part-time intensity are measured and has investigated 


Footnotes 


' Both headlines appeared in Peter Behr and Judith Evans, “Workers Feel 
the Tensions of Trend to Part-Time Jobs,” The Washington Post, Aug. 7, 1997, 
p. El. 


2 See the next section for definitions. The data are drawn from March Cur- 
rent Population Surveys (cps’s). The redesign of the cps in 1994 makes 1993 a 
natural stopping point for the analysis in this article, but none of its conclusions 
appear to be contradicted by experience since 1993. The year 1983 was chosen 
as a beginning point because it is similar to 1993 in terms of the cyclical behav- 
ior of the unemployment rate and because the “modern” period in which the 
proportion of the workforce working part time was no longer increasing dra- 
matically had clearly begun by then. 


> Bruce C. Fallick, “The Hiring of New Labor by Expanding Industries,” 
Labour Economics, March 1996, pp. 25-42. 


* Observations were weighted by cps person-weights in calculating growth 
rates and part-time intensities. Only observations employed during the refer- 
ence week were used in the calculations of growth rates. 


5 Note that the cps data include persons who worked less than 35 hours a 
week for noneconomic reasons, such as illness or being on holiday or vacation. 
Note also that sometime between the years 1983 and 1993 marking the period 
under study in this article, the Bis definitions of “part time” and “full time” 
changed, a change that is not reflected herein. 

® Over the 1983-93 period, 25 percent of observations were of employees 
who worked part time the previous week, compared with 19 percent who re- 
ported that they usually worked part time. However, the correlation between 
the two (at the two-digit industry level) is 0.99. 


7 Three-digit industry codes from the cps were mapped into two-digit 1987 
sic codes. Government, agriculture, forestry, and fisheries were excluded from 
the analysis. 


* On the other hand, accession rates may confuse industry growth with in- 
dustry turnover. 


® There is significant room for misclassification of a person’s industry in the 
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two aspects of the nature of that relationship. 

In the latter regard, first, one may conjecture that part-time 
workers are particularly well suited to the changing demands 
of rapidly growing industries. However, the positive associa- 
tion between industry growth and part-time intensity does 
not emerge clearly in the data until the 1980s. Moreover, 
both the relative growth rates and the relative part-time in- 
tensities of industries have changed markedly over the post- 
war period. Accordingly, one should be cautious in assum- 
ing that fast-growing industries will continue to use part-time 
labor intensively or that part-time-intensive industries will 
continue to grow quickly. 

Second, there is no indication that the part-time workers 
at fast-growing industries are more likely to be working part 
time because they could not find full-time work. While some 
rather weak evidence suggests that new or younger workers 
are more constrained in this fashion, the percentage of in- 
voluntary part-timers among all part-timers in faster grow- 
ing industries is not systematically different from that in 
slower growing industries, nor does there appear to be any 
trend in that direction. 


CPs, as well as for misclassification of a worker as a new hire. (See Fallick, “The 
Hiring of New Labor.”) 


‘© Of course, this statement is not strictly true, because, as noted above, the 
weekly hours measure refers to the hours worked by a person at all jobs. 


"' The mean weekly earnings for the outgoing rotation group in each 
industry-year-part-time/full-time cell were applied to the full sample in that cell. 


'? In a related vein, only a small part of the correlation between part-time 
work and industry growth can be accounted for by the age, gender, race, and 
educational distribution of the workforce. That is to say, while it is true that 
faster growing industries tend to employ and to hire more young, old, and highly 
omer workers, this tendency does not explain their heavy use of part-time 

bor. 


'’ The Luxembourg Income Study is a cooperative research project that 
draws together microdata from household surveys from numerous countries. 
Information on the project can be found on the Internet at http:/Aissy.ceps.lu/ 
index.htm. 


Material from the United Kingdom's Family Expenditure Survey is Crown 
copyright, has been made available by the Office for National Statistics through 
the Economic and Social Research Council Data Archive, and has been used by 
permission. Neither the Office for National Statistics nor the Data Archive bears 
any responsibility for the analysis or the interpretation of the data reported in 
this article. 

'* The table reports correlations for every country participating in the Lux- 
embourg Income Study for which sufficient person-level data were available, 
with the exception of Germany. Because of that country’s recent reunifica- 
tion, consistent data for Germany do not span a sufficiently long period to provide 
comparability with the data of the other countries that contributed to the study. 


'S See Jane Friesen, “The Dynamic Demand for Part-time and Full-time 
Labour,” Economica, August 1997, pp. 495-507. One consideration is that 
there may not be as much room to adjust the hours of full-time employees up- 
ward as downward, whereas part-time employees may be more equally flexible 


in both directions. However, one must be careful not to confuse part-time with 
contingent work. 


' Note also that the results (for either period) are not sensitive to whether 
one uses the standard definition of part time as less than 35 hours per week or 
another conventional cutoff time, such as 40 hours per week. 


"7 By the 1960 census, mining had fallen to the middle of the pack; by the 
1970 census, it was the least part-time intensive of the eight sectors. 


'* Full-time-equivalent employment was calculated by dividing total hours 
from establishment survey data by estimates of full-time hours. Unfortunately, 
the source data are lost to posterity. 


'° Computing growth rates by using full-time-equivalent employment in- 
stead of total employment would be analogous to weighting employment by 


hours. Total employment growth rates and full-time-equivalent employment 
growth rates are highly similar (with correlations of greater than 0,99), so either 
growth measure would give the same results. 


» Note that the correlations between the growth rate based upon total em- 
ployment, which is used in this analysis, and the rate based upon full-time- 
equivalent employment are not as high for the decades 1929-38 and 1939-47 
(approximately 0.94) as they are for the later years (all approximately 0.99). 
The results for 1939-47 would be weaker if the full-time-equivalent employ- 
ment growth rates were used instead. 


7! Note that this definition differs from the BLs classifications of involuntary 
part time (really, part time for economic reasons) and voluntary part time (really, 
part time for noneconomic reasons), both of which include many people who 
usually work full time, but worked fewer than 35 hours during the reference week. 


Fax-on-demand available 


Users of data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics can request a fax of news releases, 
historical data, and technical information 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, from the 
Bureau’s fax-on-demand system. 

Users can receive news releases of major economic indicators (see schedule on 
back cover) at 8:45 a.m. on the morning the data are released. The number to obtain 
data from the national office is: 


(202) 606-6325) 


Use a touch-tone telephone and follow the voice instructions for entering document 
codes and your fax telephone number. The fax-on-demand catalog, containing a list 
of available documents and codes, can be obtained by entering code 1000. You may 
request up to four documents with each call. Faxes are sent immediately following the 
request. If your fax line is busy, the system attempts to send the requested material 


four times before disconnecting. 
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Comparing benefit costs 
for full- and part-time workers 


Health insurance appears to be the only 
benefit representing a true “quasi-fixed cost” 
to employers, meaning that the cost per hour 
worked is greater for part-time employees 


than it is for full-time employees 


mployers’ costs for total benefits grew 
H roughly 50 percent faster than employee 

wages over the 1980-96 period, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics Employment 
Cost Index (ECI). By March 1996, nonwage com- 
pensation represented 28 percent of total com- 
pensation for U.S. private workers. Given these 
figures, it is not surprising that there is great in- 
terest among economists and other analysts in the 
role that benefits play in labor markets. 

Simple labor market theory suggests that em- 
ployers mainly are concerned about the level of 
total worker compensation (wages, salaries, and 
benefits), and that, apart from tax considerations, 
they consider the division between cash wages 
and other compensation of little economic con- 
sequence. However, this simple approach ignores 
potentially important differences between wages 
and benefits. It is commonly asserted that ben- 
efits represent quasi-fixed costs, meaning that 
they vary with the number of workers rather than 
with the number of hours worked.' To the extent 
that this is true, the structure of employee com- 
pensation packages may influence employers’ de- 
mand for full- and part-time workers, as well as 
their decisions on the use of overtime. 

The assumption that benefits represent quasi- 
fixed costs is common in studies of the effect of 
benefits on decisions of employers and employ- 
ees.” The basis for this assumption, however, is 
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somewhat tenuous. For many benefits—such as 
defined contribution pension plans and certain 
types of paid leave—costs are a direct function 
of cash earnings and thus are proportional to the 
number of hours worked. And while this gener- 
ally is not the case for benefits such as health in- 
surance, employers can at least use employee 
contributions to vary the costs of such benefits 
by employee hours. 

By comparing the costs to employers of pro- 
viding various benefits to full- and part-time 
workers, this article directly tests the hypothesis 
that benefits represent quasi-fixed costs. It also 
examines the extent to which these costs vary 
across different types of benefits. The results sug- 
gest that, because it is the only benefit for which 
the average per-hour cost is greater for part-time 
workers than for full-time workers, health insur- 
ance is the only benefit representing a true quasi- 
fixed cost to employers. 


The data 


This article analyzes data from two establishment 
surveys conducted by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics—the Employee Benefits Survey (EBS) and 
the Employment Cost Index (ECI) survey. These 
data provide rich detail on the costs and provi- 
sions of various benefit plans offered by employ- 
ers. Also, the data usually are collected for mul- 


tiple jobs from each establishment surveyed. Thus, although 
benefit plans in part-time jobs are relatively rare, where they 
do exist, they nearly always can be compared with a benefit 
plan offered to full-time workers from the same establishment. 

The ECI survey, conducted quarterly by BLS, collects data 
on total compensation per hour for a sample of jobs. The 
microdata from the ECI report the average cost per hour among 
workers who hold the sampled job. The EBS, on the other hand, 
is an annual study of the incidence and detailed characteris- 
tics of employer-provided benefit plans; the EBS also provides 
information on employee participation in such plans. The EBS 
covers medium- and large-size establishments in odd-num- 
bered years, and small establishments in even-numbered 
years.? 

The EC! data used here are from March 1994. For the EBS, 
data from the 1993 and 1994 surveys were combined in order 
to obtain a representative sample of small-, medium-, and 
large-size establishments. Both the ECI and EBS samples are 
restricted to private establishments. Also, for both surveys, 
the data usually are collected for four, six, or eight jobs for 
each establishment in the sample. 

Following the practice of the ECI and EBS, jobs are defined 
in this study as full or part time based on how the establish- 
ment classifies the job. The ECI also provides information on 
each job’s scheduled annual hours. In general, the establish- 
ments’ designation of full time and part time coincides with a 
definition based on scheduled hours. For example, the me- 
dian scheduled annual hours among jobs designated as full 
time is 2,080, while the comparable median for part-time jobs 
is 1,040. Moreover, 90 percent of the jobs designated as full 
time report scheduled annual hours of at least 1,820 (35 hours 
per week times 52 weeks per year), while 95 percent of those 
designated as part time have scheduled annual hours of not 
more than 1,820. Among part-time jobs, those with benefit 
plans tend to have a longer work schedule. For example, 


Source: Microdata from the March 1994 Employment Cost Index. 


among part-time jobs with a health insurance plan, the me- 
dian for scheduled annual hours is 1,342. 


Comparing benefit costs 


Based on microdata from the ECI, table 1 presents summary 
statistics on benefit plan coverage and costs for full- and part- 
time jobs. The top portion of the table shows the proportion 
of jobs that have a positive cost for the benefit. For all ben- 
efits except those that are legally required, full-time jobs are 
substantially more likely to be covered by benefit plans than 
are part-time jobs. In addition, the difference in coverage rates 
between full- and part-time jobs varies considerably, ranging 
from about 19 percentage points for savings plans to 63 per- 
centage points for health insurance benefits. 

The lower portion of the table shows statistics for the cost 
of benefit plans among jobs that offer such plans, excluding 
jobs for which the costs of benefits are imputed. A compari- 
son of average costs for full- and part-time jobs provides in- 
formation on the degree to which the different benefits are 
effectively prorated by employee hours. For benefits that rep- 
resent quasi-fixed costs, the hourly cost will be higher for part- 
time jobs. Costs are “purely quasi-fixed” when the annual cost 
is the same for both full- and part-time jobs. Prorating ben- 
efits by the number of hours worked will lower the relative 
cost of providing benefits to part-time employees. If benefits 
are “perfectly prorated” by hours—meaning that the benefit 
accrues at the same rate per hour worked for full- and part- 
time workers—the cost per hour will be the same for both 
groups of workers. 

The figures in table 1 provide little evidence to suggest 
that benefits represent quasi-fixed costs. Indeed, all benefits 
appear to be more than perfectly prorated, in the sense that 
their costs accrue more slowly with hours worked for part- 
timers than for full-timers among covered workers. One po- 


23.5 
86.4 


$1.56 
1.61 


$1,844 
3,078 


469 
11,619 
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tential difficulty with interpreting these statistics is that they 
may result from differences between full- and part-time jobs 
and the firms that employ them that are unrelated to the issue 
of prorating. For example, the mean comparisons do not con- 
trol for wages, which is important because the cost of some 
benefits are defined as a technical function of cash earnings, 
and it is well established that part-time jobs tend to have lower 
cash wages than do full-time jobs.‘ 

In addition, the mean comparisons may be confounded by 
differences in the types of establishments that employ full- 
and part-time workers. To mitigate these problems, the differ- 
ence in annual costs and cost per hour worked between full- 
and part-time jobs is estimated in a regression framework.* 
The regressions include as controls the natural logarithm of 
the job’s wage rate and zero-one indicator variables for 
whether the job is unionized, the occupation of the job, and an 
indicator variable for each job’s establishment.® 

With the exception of health care benefits and legally re- 
quired benefits, the regression analysis yeilds qualitatively 
similar results to the mean tabulations shown in table 1—they 
suggest that most benefits are more than perfectly prorated by 
employee hours and hence are not quasi-fixed costs. For health 
insurance, the regression estimates suggest that the cost per 
hour worked is 18 percent higher for part-time jobs than for 
full-time jobs, while the annual cost is 31 percent lower for 
part-time jobs. These results suggest that health insurance costs 
are only partially prorated. For legally required benefits, the 
cost per hour worked is slightly higher for part-time jobs, at 
about 2 percent. 


Prorating health insurance costs 


The extent to which employers prorate health insurance costs 
by employee hours and the means by which prorating is 
achieved are explored next. The focus is on health insurance 
for three reasons. First, health insurance is arguably the most 
important benefit, as indicated by its share of total compensa- 
tion and the importance of employer-provided health insur- 
ance in the U.S. health care system. Second, both prior expec- 
tations and the results above suggest that health insurance is 
unique among employee benefits in terms of the relationship 
between employer costs and employee hours. Third, this rela- 
tionship has potentially important policy implications. In 
recent years, for example, numerous legislative and other 
policy proposals would have mandated that employers pro- 
vide health insurance to certain employees. The cost and im- 
pact of such mandates will depend on the extent to which they 
allow for prorating, as well as the ability of employers to 
achieve prorating. 

To investigate how employers prorate the cost of health 
insurance benefits, a sample of 253 establishments in which 
there is at least one part-time job and one full-time job—both 
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Differences in annual health insurance costs 
between full- and part-time jobs, March 1994 


Characteristic Full time 


Number Of jODS ............000-000 
Number of establishments ... 


Source: Microdata from the March 1994 Employment Cost Index. Sample 
restricted to establishments reporting data for both full- and part-time jobs. 


with health insurance—was examined. Such firms contribute 
424 part-time and 787 full-time jobs to the ECI sample. Table 
2 presents three cost measures for which the unit of observa- 
tion is the establishment: (a) the average cost of health ben- 
efits provided to part-time jobs; (b) the average cost of health 
benefits provided to full-time jobs; and (c) the within-estab- 
lishment difference between (a) and (b). In addition to the 
mean of each variable, we also report the 25th, 50th, and 75th 
percentiles. 

The difference in the mean annual costs for health insur- 
ance plans between full- and part-time jobs is about 24 per- 
cent, which, as expected, is quite close to the differential im- 
plied by the regression results discussed earlier. The difference 
in median costs is of roughly the same magnitude, at 23 per- 
cent. Again, this suggests that employers who offer health in- 
surance to part-time workers structure employee cost sharing, 
benefits, or other plan provisions in such a way as to partially 
prorate the cost by employee hours. 

But a closer examination of the distribution of cost differ- 
entials within the same establishment reveals a more complex 
story. Both the 25th percentile and the median of intrafirm 
difference are zero. In contrast, the 75th percentile difference 
is quite large at $1,209. In other words, for a substantial pro- 
portion of the establishments, the cost of health insurance does 
represent a purely quasi-fixed cost. The difference in mean 
costs is driven by large cost differentials within a minority of 
establishments. 


Comparing health insurance plans 


In this section, several possible explanations for the differ- 
ences in annual costs for providing benefits to full- and part- 
time workers are examined. First, they may arise indirectly 
from the fact that part-time employees are less likely to par- 
ticipate in available benefit plans—either because they are less 
likely to meet tenure-related eligibility requirements, or be- 
cause they are more likely to decline coverage.’ Also, prorat- 
ing may result from specific employer policies—for example, 


employers may require higher premium contributions from 
part-time employees. Finally, in the extreme, employers may 
offer their part-time employees different plans than those of- 
fered to their full-time employees; such plans may be less 
costly to employers and provide fewer overall benefits to 
employees. 

The first explanation explored is whether the lower aver- 
age cost for part-time jobs arises from lower participation rates 
among part-time workers. Tabulations from the full sample of 
combined EBS data from the 1993 and 1994 surveys reveal 
significant differences in health plan participation rates be- 
tween full- and part-time employees among jobs in which at 
least one employee participates in a health plan. When only 
medical plans are considered, the average participation rate 
for part-time jobs is 76 percent, compared with 92 percent for 
full-time jobs. When dental and vision plans also are consid- 
ered, the full- and part-time average participation rates are 
about 94 percent and 79 percent, respectively.’ 

Thus, the average participation rate among part-time jobs 
is 84 percent of the average participation rate among full-time 
jobs. If full- and part-time plans otherwise were the same, the 
average annual cost for health insurance would be 16 percent 
lower in part-time jobs than in full-time jobs. The results in 
table 1 suggest that the average annual cost for health insur- 
ance in part-time jobs is 40 percent lower than in full-time 
jobs. Therefore, participation rates appear to provide only a 
partial explanation for the lower average cost for part-time 
jobs. 

As noted above, the difference in the average annual cost 
for health insurance between full- and part-time jobs is smaller 
when jobs from the same establishment are compared, either 
using the regression framework or as reported in table 2. How- 
ever, when the same regression framework is used to compare 
participation rates among jobs from the same establishment, 
the resulting average participation rate in part-time jobs is 
about 11 percentage points lower than in full-time jobs. Thus, 
lower participation rates in part-time jobs again appear to pro- 
vide only part of the explanation. 

The EBS data do not provide information on the exact rea- 
son for this difference in participation. Figures presented be- 
low indicate that it is at least partly due to the tendency of 
some employers to impose longer length-of-service require- 
ments on part-time workers. The result is that, among workers 
with low job tenure, part-time workers will have lower rates 
of benefit eligibility. Higher rates of job turnover among part- 
time workers will magnify the effect of differences in length- 
of-service requirements. In addition, even when they are eli- 
gible, part-timers may be less likely to participate in certain 
benefits plans, such as health insurance, often obtaining such 
benefits through the plans of their spouses or other family 
members.” 

Next, the extent to which employers vary the terms and 


conditions of health insurance coverage between full- and part- 
time employees is explored, and whether these differences 
effectively prorate the cost of health insurance by employee 
hours. For each establishment in its sample, the EBS provides 
data on plan provisions and employee participation for all 
plans in which at least one worker participates. If any plan 
provisions—such as covered benefits, eligibility periods, or 
contribution requirements—differ across sampled jobs, work- 
ers in different jobs are considered to be in separate plans. 

The EBS also provides information on the rate at which 
workers in each sampled job participate in each available plan. 
Therefore, in establishments in which health insurance repre- 
sents a purely quasi-fixed cost, workers in full- and part-time 
jobs will be observed with similar participation rates in a com- 
mon set of plans. Such establishments are defined as inte- 
grated. In contrast, where employers have modified plan pro- 
visions in order to reduce the hourly cost of health benefits 
provided to part-time workers, full-time workers participate 
in one set of plans, while their part-time counterparts partici- 
pate in a distinctly different set of plans. These establishments 
are defined as segregated.'° Differences in plan provisions 
within segregated establishments provide some insight into 
how employer policies affect the cost of health benefits pro- 
vided to full- and part-time employees. 

Table 3 shows average plan provisions by whether the es- 
tablishments are classified as integrated or segregated. Plans 
with imputed provisions are excluded. Of the 264 establish- 
ments with at least one full-time job with a health insurance 
plan and one part-time job with a health insurance plan, 192 
are Classified as integrated and 72 are classified as segregated. 
Applying the EBS sample weights, the 72 segregated estab- 
lishments represent more than one-fourth (28 percent) of the 
264 establishments. 

The estimates in table 3 suggest that there are three ways in 
which segregated establishments lower the cost of providing 
health benefits to part-time workers. The first is to require 
greater monthly premium contributions for part-time workers. 
In 73 percent of the plans offered by segregated establish- 
ments to full-time employees, the entire monthly premium for 
single coverage is paid by the establishment; by contrast, em- 
ployers pay the entire premium in only 48 percent of the plans 
offered to part-time employees. 

When limited to plans requiring workers to make some 
contribution, however, the differences between full- and part- 
time employees are small. For single coverage, the average 
contribution required of full-time employees is $40.19, com- 
pared with an average of $45.86 for part-time workers. For 
family coverage, the difference is even smaller and is not sta- 
tistically significant. 

A second way that plans offered to part-time workers differ 
from those offered to their full-time counterparts is that the 
former are more likely to have a restriction on preexisting con- 
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Proportion of full- and part-time jobs covered by various medical plan 
provisions by type of establishment (integrated or segregated), 1993-94 


(In percent, except where noted] 


Integrated 
establishments 


Part-time Full-time 


Characteristic 


Fee arrangement: 
Fee-for-service 


Employee contribution for 
single coverage: 


Average. monthly contribution 
(in dollars) 


No information .. 
Employee contribution for 


Average monthly contribution 
(in dollars) $156.00 
59.2 


0.4 
63.9 


Note: Sample restricted to establishments reporting data for both full- and part-time jobs. 


Source: Microdata from 1993 and 1994 Employee Benefits Survey. 


ditions. The explanation for this difference probably has more 
to do with insurer concerns about adverse selection—the situ- 
ation in which individuals take insurance coverage because 
they anticipate large medical expenses—than the desire of 
employers to prorate costs. Nonetheless, the differential treat- 
ment of preexisting conditions may partially explain why the 
cost of health benefits is lower for part-time employees in 
some establishments.!! 

The third important way that the plans available to part- 
time employees differ from those offered to full-timers is the 
length-of-service eligibility requirement. Among part-time 
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plans that have such a probationary 
period, 45 percent have periods of 6 
months or longer. In contrast, in 98 
percent of the plans in which full-time 
employees are required to complete a 
probationary period, that period is 3 
months or less. An important caveat 
concerning these figures is that, for a 
large fraction of plans—particularly 
those offered to part-time employ- 
ees—no information is available on 
the existence or length of a probation- 
ary period. 

Nonetheless, when this information 
is available, the data suggest that the 
difference in probationary periods may 
partly explain the differences in plan 
participation. Moreover, participation 
rates in segregated versus integrated 
establishments provide supportive evi- 
dence. As noted above, the within-es- 
tablishment regressions suggest that 
the average participation rate is about 
11 percentage points lower in part- 
time jobs than in full-time jobs. When 
similar regressions are estimated sepa- 
rately for integrated and segregated es- 
tablishments, the average rate is lower 
by about 19 percentage points for seg- 
regated establishments, compared with 
about 10 percentage points for inte- 
grated establishments. 


THIS ARTICLE PRESENTS EVIDENCE on the 
cost to employers of providing ben- 
efits to full- and part-time workers. 
The evidence corroborates the well- 
documented difference in benefit cov- 
erage between these two groups of 
workers. Additionally, however, this 
analysis finds significant differences in 
the value of benefits received by full- 
and part-time workers. 

Previous studies have suggested that the low rate of ben- 
efit coverage among part-time workers may be explained 
by the fact that nonwage compensation is a quasi-fixed cost, 
making it more costly, on a per-hour basis, to provide bene- 
fits to part-time workers. However, the results presented 
in this article challenge that argument, showing that most vol- 
untary benefits—such as pensions and paid leave—are not 
quasi-fixed costs. The cost of employer-provided health in- 
surance, on the other hand, does have an important quasi-fixed 
component. 


ake Ae 


Mean regressions suggest that health benefit costs often 
are partially prorated, although a closer examination reveals 
that in a substantial number of establishments in which part- 
time workers are eligible for health insurance, the costs asso- 
ciated with these benefits are not prorated by hours at all. The 
mean results appear to be driven by a minority of establish- 
ments in which there are large differences between the cost of 
health benefits provided to full- and part-time employees. 

The data show that, when it does occur, prorating is accom- 
plished by several means. Part of the cost differential arises 
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from lower plan participation rates for part-time employees. 
This difference probably is due in part to employers setting 
different eligibility requirements for full- and part-time work- 
ers. Also, part-time workers are somewhat more likely to de- 
cline certain benefits (particularly health insurance), often 
obtaining them through their spouses or other family mem- 
bers. Finally, a relatively small proportion of employers re- 
quire that part-time workers make greater premium contribu- 
tions to their plans, some offer less generous coverage to 
part-time workers, and some employ both of these methods. 


' See, for example, Ronald G. Ehrenberg and Robert S. Smith, Modern 
Labor Economics (New York, HarperCollins, 1994), pp. 132-136. 


? Selected examples include Ronald G. Ehrenberg, Fringe Benefits and 
Overtime Behavior (Lexington, MA, Lexington Books, 1971); Mark Mont- 
gomery and James Cosgrove, “The Effect of Employee Benefits on the De- 
mand for Part-Time Workers,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Oc- 
tober 1993, pp. 87-98; and David M. Cutler and Brigitte C. Madrian, “La- 
bor Market Responses to Rising Health Insurance Costs: Evidence on Hours 
Worked,” RAND Journal of Economics, Autumn 1998, pp. 509-30. 


3 For more information on the ECI, EBS, and other BLS compensation 
measures, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2490 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, April 1997), pp. 57-66 

4 See, for example, Michael K. Lettau, “Compensation in Part-Time Jobs 
versus Full-Time Jobs: What if the Job is the Same?” Economics Letters, 
September 1997, pp. 101-06. 

> The actual regression estimates may be obtained from the authors upon 
request. E-mail: Lettau_M@BLS.GOV 


© The regression equations are of the form 

(1) InB,, =O4PT; + BAInW, + ¥4,X; + u,, 

(2) Inb, = PT, + B¥InW, +¥"’X, + v,, 

where Bi (b;) represents the annual (hourly) cost of providing benefit j to 


job i. The independent variable of primary interest is PT, an indicator vari- 
able that equals one for part-time jobs and zero for full-time jobs. 


7 The average cost among workers in the job for the EcI includes both 


nonparticipants and participants in the benefit plan. 
® The sample generating these figures includes some observations for 


which plan participation is imputed. Regardless of how imputations are 
treated, however, the average participation rate for full-time workers is 
roughly 15 percentage points higher than that for part-time workers. Also 
note that the median participation rate equals one for both full- and part- 
time jobs. The lower average rate for part-time jobs is due entirely to a 
lower rates in the bottom third of the distribution. 


° Data from the Current Population Survey suggest that part-time and 
low-wage workers are less likely than their full-time or high-wage counter- 
parts to participate in health insurance plans offered by their employers. 
See Stephen H. Long and M. Susan Marquis, “Gaps in Employment-Based 
Health Insurance: Lack of Supply Or Lack of Demand?” Health Benefits 
and The Workforce (U.S. Department of Labor, 1992), pp. 37—42; and Henry 
S. Farber and Helen Levy, “Recent Trends in Employer-Sponsored Health 
Insurance Coverage: Are Bad Jobs Getting Worse?” NBER Working Paper 
No. 6709, 1998. 


10 The classification of integrated versus segregated establishments is based 
on a segregation summary statistic calculated by comparing participation 
rates among full- and part-time jobs for each health plan in the establish- 
ment. The segregation statistic ranges from zero to one. At the extremes, it 
equals one if full- and part-time workers never participate in the same plan, 
and it equals zero if full- and part-time workers participate in the same plans 
at the same rates. An arbitrary threshold of 0.5 is used to designate whether 
the establishment is integrated or segregated. Only participants in health 
plans are considered, so nonparticipants do not affect the classification. 

"! The Health Insurance Portability and Accountability Act of 1996 lim- 
its the use of preexisting conditions exclusions. Under the new law, cover- 
age for preexisting conditions can be denied for no more than 12 months. 
New employees who were insured prior to joining a group plan can apply 
the period of their prior coverage to the exclusionary period. 
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Global turmoil, 
local impact 


The full effect in the United States of 
recent economic turmoil in Asia and 
Latin America is not yet clear. One 
thing that speakers at the National As- 
sociation for Business Economics’ an- 
nual policy conference agreed on, how- 
ever, was that those impacts would be 
unequally distributed among the dis- 
parate regions of the Nation. Sara L. 
Johnson, Chief Regional Economist of 
Standard & Poor’s DRI, identified Ari- 
zona, Texas, Louisiana, Michigan, and 
Florida as being most dependent on 
exports to Latin America. She noted 
that more than three-fifths of Florida’s 
merchandise exports were to South 
America and Mexico. 

Ross C. DeVol, Director of Regional 
Studies for the Milken Institute, added 
an interesting analytical twist in look- 
ing at the impact of Asia among the 
States. He first identified Washington, 
Oregon, California, and Arizona as be- 
ing among the 10 States in which ex- 
ports were the highest share of gross 
State product. He then looked at the 
relatively high share of those exports 
that were destined for Asian market to 
place those four States among the top 
five in terms of dependence on Asian 
demand. 


Workforce 2020 


A special issue of the Chicago Fed Let- 
ter summarizes many of the presenta- 
tions from a conference cosponsored by 
the Bank to address the possible impli- 
cations of tight labor markets over the 
mid-to-long term. Howard N Fullerton, 
Jr. laid out the BLS projected job growth 
and employment scenario through 
2006: Job growth has and will continue 
to slow somewhat, but at the same time, 
labor force growth will also decelerate 
so that the total number of jobs will still 
grow significantly more than the num- 
ber of additional workers. 

William A. Testa of the Federal Re- 
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serve Bank of Chicago discussed the 
implications of such projections for the 
Midwestern district the Bank serves. A 
decade ago, most analysts would not 
have worried much about tight labor 
markets in what was sometimes called 
the “Rust Belt.”” However, the recovery, 
restructuring, and reconcentration of 
the automotive industry have led the 
Midwestern economy to a lower-than- 
average unemployment rate and policy 
concerns about labor-constrained 
growth rather than underemployment. 
Michael J. Greenwood, University of 
Colorado at Boulder, examined inter- 
regional shifts in population. Just more 
than 90 percent of net population 
growth accrued to the South and West 
census regions in the 1970s and just 
under 90 percent in the 1980s. In the 
first half of the 1990s, however, the 
South and West accounted for just 80 
percent of incremental residents. 
“Moreover,” according to the Letter, 
“the situation in the Midwest changed 
dramatically. Incremental population 
was 2.7 times higher than it had been 
during the entire decade of the 1980s.” 
Other papers covered topics as var- 
ied as immigration, contingent work, 
entrepreneurship, workforce diversity, 
and labor market intelligence systems. 
Academic researchers attending the 
conference also raised concerns about 
cuts in the amount of regional informa- 
tion available. This is considered espe- 
cially problematic in instances where the 
success or failure of economic change 
may emerge more quickly locally or re- 
gionally than at the national level. 


College education 
and unequal wages 


It has become common knowledge that 
the returns to education have increased 
and that there has resulted a wider in- 
equality of income and wages across 
educational attainment categories. It is 
also true that inequality has increased 
within the college-educated category. 
Caroline M. Hoxby and Bridget Terry 


decompose the sources of rising in- 
equality among adults with at least 
some college education into three com- 
ponents in a recent working paper cir- 
culated by the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. In all, their decom- 
position explains about 70 percent of the 
increase in inequality among bachelor’s 
degree holders and somewhat less of the 
increase among persons completing 
fewer than 4 years of college. 

The first component, which mea- 
sures the increase in inequality that can 
be attributed to the increasingly diverse 
socioeconomic backgrounds of persons 
attending college, they call the “exten- 
sive margin.” The extensive margin, 
according to Hoxby and Terry, can ac- 
count for about one-quarter of the in- 
crease in inequality that can be ex- 
plained within their framework. 

The second component of the de- 
composition isolates an increasing re- 
turn to aptitude (defined as the combi- 
nation of ability and achievement that 
leads one to do well in college entrance 
examinations). This factor accounts for 
about one-third of the explained rise in 
income inequality among the college 
educated. 

The third, and most subtle, compo- 
nent the authors call the “intensive 
margin.” This margin reflects an in- 
creasing tendency for persons of simi- 
lar aptitude to attend the same colleges 
—thus raising aptitude differentials 
across colleges—and the interaction of 
those across-college differentials with 
an increasing tendency of per-student 
expenditures to be positively correlated 
with student body aptitude. In other 
words, the students with the highest 
measured aptitude are increasingly at- 
tending the colleges that spend the most 
per student. Hoxby and Terry estimate 
that this factor accounts for about five- 
twelfths of the explained increase in 
wage inequality. They also conclude 
that if the intensive margin had not 
been taken into account, the role of in- 
creasing returns to aptitude would have 
been greatly overstated. O 
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The incentives benefit 


Industrial Incentives: Competition 
Among American States and Cities. 
By Peter S. Fisher and Alan H. Pe- 
ters. Kalamazoo, MI, W.E. Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research, 
1998, 307 pp. 


In recent years, a debate has been tak- 
ing place among economic development 
professionals and elected officials about 
the use of incentives to entice compa- 
nies into a community. Some States and 
cities have been willing to give a large 
amount of dollars to companies to per- 
suade them to relocate. The Mercedes- 
Benz plant in Alabama is an often cited 
example (the authors use it as well). Com- 
panies are taking advantage of the incen- 
tive game played by the States and cities 
and expect a benefit from relocating. 

Incentives can range from cash up- 
front to performance-based tax abate- 
ment, where companies will receive 
their benefit after showing that they 
hired the promised number of people. 
Incentives can also be given to a com- 
munity for infrastructure improvements, 
such as the State of Florida Economic 
Development Transportation Fund 
(Road Fund), or to companies to train 
newly hired employees at a local edu- 
cational institution (State of Florida’s’ 
Quick Response Training Program). 

Because of the wide variety of incen- 
tives and types of programs that admin- 
ister these incentives, it has been diffi- 
cult to compare these incentives by 
States or cities, in particular their dol- 
lar-value benefit. If comparisons are 
made, it is usually done by looking at 
the number of incentives offered by a 
State or city, or when possible, the type 
of incentive. Looking at the actual ben- 
efits generated by incentives has hardly 
been researched. 

Fisher and Peters, in their book, In- 
dustrial Incentives: Competition Among 
American States and Cities, developed 
the Tax and Incentives Model to com- 


pare States’ and cities’ incentive pro- 
grams by focusing on the financial ben- 
efits generated by incentives. These 
authors chose 24 States that have the 
highest level of manufacturing in the 
United States. Then they randomly 
picked 112 cities with 10,000 popula- 
tion or more in these 24 States. The Tax 
and Incentives Model was applied to 
these States and cities. 

The Tax and Incentives Model uses 
the hypothetical firm method to assess 
the incentive benefits. The hypothetical 
firm method entails the creation of fic- 
titious companies for several manufac- 
turing industries, including data for fi- 
nancial statements. The authors use this 
method to avoid the shortcomings of 
other methods used to compare incen- 
tives, such as aggregate measures of 
State tax levels for counting incentive 
programs. The latter is often difficult 
because many incentives might seem 
similar or have similar names, but are 
administered differently and, therefore, 
a company would not receive the same 
benefit from similar incentives, making 
comparisons difficult. In addition, the 
model takes a longer view when apply- 
ing the incentives to the hypothetical 
companies by looking at past and future 
revenues and taxes paid (property and 
sales taxes). This is something usually 
not done in other models. 

The authors go to great length to out- 
line the different incentives and how they 
fit in the model. Some incentives are so 
specific to a particular community or are 
available to any community, such as the 
Community Development Bloc Grants, 
that there is no difference in benefit and, 
thus, were not included in the model. 
Once they established the types of in- 
centives to use in the model, they apply 
the collected data from the States and 
cities chosen. 

One of the findings of Fisher and 
Peters, after collecting and analyzing the 
data on the 24 States and 112 cities, is 
that high-tax States and cities do not nec- 
essarily have the highest incentives avail- 
able. Another finding is that there are 


great differences among States and cit- 
ies in the tax burdens they pose on com- 
panies and the incentives they offer. 
These differences seem to be large 
enough to cause clear (re)location deci- 
sions. The authors also examine the re- 
lation between incentives, taxes, and 
unemployment levels in States and cit- 
ies. The data showed that States with low 
unemployment levels often offer low in- 
centives and could have high taxes. The 
correlation between level of taxes and 
incentives offered and the unemploy- 
ment levels are in most instances very 
weak. Both cities with high unemploy- 
ment and low unemployment might gain 
new jobs through their incentives. Fisher 
and Peters show through their model that 
incentives do not cause redistribution of 
jobs; in other words, incentives in high- 
unemployment areas might not attract 
new companies and incentives in low 
unemployment areas might attract new 
companies and jobs, even though there 
is no urgent need for additional jobs. 
With the results of the Tax and In- 
centives Model, the authors examine the 
policy implications of the effectiveness 
of incentives and in many cases the lack 
thereof. After looking at the 24 States 
and 112 cities regarding the incentives 
offered and the return on investment, 
Fisher and Peters conclude that most of 
these States and cities fall in the middle 
group and therefore, other factors, such 
as labor cost, quality of life, and labor 
force skills, could be the deciding rea- 
son for a location or relocation. The au- 
thors are aware of the fact that other fac- 
tors often play an important role in the 
location decision of the company. Some 
of these are very difficult to quantify and 
these types of factors are not included 
in the Tax and Incentives Model. An 
example is the location preference of the 
company’s CEO because he or she would 
like to live in that location. This con- 
cluding chapter gives an overview of the 
policy debate in the United States re- 
garding incentives and the possible so- 
lutions brought forward by economists, 
such as reducing the use of Federal 
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money for incentives. The authors do not 
give clear suggestions, realizing that in- 
centives are given at different levels and 
that no community using incentives in 
attracting companies wants to be the first 
to end the use of incentives in economic 
development. The debate will continue. 
The book’s importance in this debate is 
that it attempts to clarify and demystify 
the use of incentives by analyzing the 
availability and benefits of incentives in 
a scientific manner. 

—Jaap Donath 


Manager, Business Research 
The Becon Council 


Retirement system 


Public Policy Toward Pensions. Edited 
by Sylvester Schieber and John 
Shoven. Cambridge, MA, MIT Press, 
1997, 326 pp. $40. 


As the baby-boom generation, the huge 
cohort of Americans born between 1946 
and 1964, approaches retirement age, 
there has been considerable debate about 
whether the Social Security system will 
be able to provide the promised level of 
benefits to so many people. This dis- 
cussion has taken place in the news 
media, in political campaigns, in the cor- 
ridors of power in Washington, and in 
factories, stores, offices, and homes 
across America. A thorough analysis of 
the Social Security system’s financial 
health appears in Public Policy Toward 
Pensions, but readers of this book will 
find much more than a discussion of 
Social Security. 

The book’s 10 chapters, written by a 
dozen of the foremost experts on retire- 
ment plans, dissect all of the important 
issues related to the retirement income 
of baby-boomers and the generations 
that follow. In addition to Social Secu- 
rity, these issues include regulatory and 
tax policy on employer-provided retire- 
ment plans, government budget deficits, 
the national savings rate, government in- 
surance of defined-benefit plans, the 
shift from defined-benefit to defined- 
contribution retirement plans, the man- 


agement of public-employee pension 
plans, and the adequacy of retirement 
income. Rather than simply describing 
each of these issues in isolation, the edi- 
tors, who authored four of the chapters 
themselves, tie all of the issues together 
to show how complex the U.S. retire- 
ment system really is. The authors 
present a strong case that changes made 
to one facet of the retirement system can 
have a far-reaching impact on all the 
other facets. 

The first two chapters of the book 
note a significant shift over time in the 
emphasis of regulatory and tax policy 
toward retirement plans. For many 
years, most Federal regulations and tax 
laws regarding retirement plans were 
designed to encourage employers to of- 
fer benefits to wider groups of workers 
or to ensure the security of the benefits 
already promised to workers and retir- 
ees. One policy used to encourage re- 
tirement plan coverage is to defer taxa- 
tion of pension plan contributions and 
investment income until employees re- 
ceive the money during their retirement. 
Under this policy, workers would prefer 
to receive more of their compensation 
in the form of tax-deferred pension con- 
tributions and other tax-exempt benefits 
and less compensation in the form of 
wages and salaries, which are taxed at 
the time they are received. The implied 
loss of revenue to the Federal Govern- 
ment from delaying taxation on pension 
plan contributions and their earnings is 
referred to in the book as a form of “tax 
expenditure.” 

As the Federal budget deficit grew 
rapidly in the 1970s and 1980s, policy- 
makers began to look for ways to in- 
crease Federal revenues and reduce 
spending. One area policymakers fo- 
cused on was the “tax expenditures” of 
pension plans, which were estimated at 
$54 billion in fiscal year 1994. Begin- 
ning in the early 1980s, the emphasis of 
Federal policy toward employer-spon- 
sored retirement plans shifted away from 
expanding coverage and protecting ben- 
efits and toward minimizing the tax ex- 
penditures of retirement plans. As a re- 
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sult of this shifting emphasis, a series of 
laws, beginning with the Tax Equity and 
Fiscal Responsibility Act of 1982, re- 
duced the tax benefits that had been 
granted to employer-provided retirement 
plans. The authors argue that these laws 
made retirement plans less attractive for 
employers to offer, and this ultimately 
may jeopardize the income security of 
workers when they reach retirement. 

The authors assert that many of these 
laws also affect the national savings rate. 
They note that savings finance the in- 
vestments necessary to raise productiv- 
ity, real wages, and national wealth. The 
authors document the decline in the na- 
tional savings rate since 1980 and note 
that pension plans account for a sizable 
share of national savings. In fact, pen- 
sion plan assets account for nearly one- 
fourth of national wealth. The authors 
point out that Federal budget deficits re- 
duce national savings, but they say that 
deficit-reduction strategies that discour- 
age businesses and individuals from sav- 
ing through retirement plans and other 
means also reduce national savings. 
Such policies in turn harm the Nation’s 
potential for future economic growth, in 
addition to jeopardizing retirement in- 
come security. 

One chapter of the book analyzes the 
problems with the Pension Benefit Guar- 
anty Corporation (PBGC), which was 
chartered by the Congress in 1974 to in- 
sure the benefits retirees have been 
promised to receive from defined-ben- 
efit retirement plans. If a private-sector 
employer cannot meet its obligations to 
pay pension benefits, PBGC takes con- 
trol of the plan and assumes the respon- 
sibility for paying benefits. The author 
of the chapter describes several prob- 
lems that limit the effectiveness of the 
PBGC. One problem is that the insurance 
premiums employers pay to the PBGC do 
not adequately reflect the risk that the 
PBGC bears in guaranteeing the liabili- 
ties of pension plans. As a result, healthy 
employers that pose little risk of default- 
ing on their pension obligations subsi- 
dize weaker employers that have greater 
default risk. The author argues that some 


of the healthiest employers may avoid 
subsidizing weaker firms by deciding not 
to offer defined-benefit plans. Instead, 
they may offer defined-contribution re- 
tirement plans, which are not insured by 
the PBGC and shift financial risks from 
employers to workers. Some firms, the 
author suggests, might decide to drop 
their retirement plans altogether. The 
result is that the overall retirement cov- 
erage rate may drop, and only the finan- 
cially weakest firms may continue to 
offer defined-benefit pensions. The au- 
thor fears that if the system is not re- 
formed, taxpayers ultimately may have 
to provide PBGC with the money needed 
to cover the liabilities of poorly funded 
pension plans. The author notes that 
when the PBGC was established, a pri- 
vate pension insurance market did not 
exist, partly because potential insurers 
lacked sufficient information on actuarial 
risks. Given the many financial innova- 
tions that have occurred in the past two 
decades, along with the considerable 
amount of actuarial data developed by 
the PBGC, the author believes that creat- 
ing a competitive private market for pen- 
sion insurance is now economically vi- 
able and indeed is necessary to protect 
taxpayers and retirement plan partici- 
pants. 

Public Policy Toward Pensions is not 
for the casual reader. Instead, it is geared 
toward policymakers and others who al- 
ready have considerable interest in pen- 
sion policy. The book is very thorough 
and frank in its discussion of the prob- 
lems facing Social Security and the pri- 
vate retirement system, but it is not 
alarmist. Indeed, the authors offer a num- 
ber of specific proposals that they 
believe can solve the problems. The au- 
thors concede that some of their propos- 
als will evoke controversy, but they 
emphasize that the longer policymakers 
delay implementing these solutions, the 
more drastic they will have to be. 

—Joseph R. Meisenheimer 
Office of Employment 


and Unemployment Statistics 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Democracy at work 


Unions and Workplace Reorganization. 
Edited by Bruce Nissen. Detroit, MI, 
Wayne State University Press, 1997, 
240 pp. $22.95. 


This book continues the debate over 
whether labor-management cooperation 
serves the interests of workers and 
unions in the United States. Contribu- 
tors include academics in the fields of 
industrial relations and labor education, 
students, workplace consultants, and 
others. After a lucid introduction by the 
editor, the first chapter presents the land- 
mark 1994 statement of the U.S. labor 
movement on work organization, “The 
New American Workplace: A Labor 
Perspective,” issued by the AFL-CIO 
Committee on the Evolution of Work. 

In itself the republication of this 
document is useful. Further, it provides 
a specific context around which the rest 
of the book is focused, as a variety of 
contributors critically assess the theo- 
retical and practical utility of the 
federation’s approach in a number of 
settings. For example, Peter Downs ar- 
gues that the efforts at GM’s Wentzville 
(MO) assembly plant in the 1980s fell 
far short of involving workers in mean- 
ingful decisionmaking. A successful 
program, in his view, will involve union 
goals that are independent of manage- 
ment’s; a democratic, open process of 
decisionmaking; and accountability. 
Maureen Sheahan, who studied another 
UAW endeavor, the Labor-Management 
Council project in Michigan, agrees that 
“beginning from a recognition of the dis- 
tinct agendas” of labor and management 
is key. The Council she describes has 
provided training and information to 
help individual workplaces in Michigan 
resolve conflicts and find common 
ground. 

Mae M. Ngai describes worker edu- 
cation conducted through the Consor- 
tium for Worker Education in small and 
medium-sized manufacturing firms in 
New York City. Training in that context 


involved a complex combination of 
skills training (for example, English as 
a second language), teamwork, technol- 
ogy, and developing rank-and-file lead- 
ership. In all the cited examples of 
jointly-developed training, Ngai points 
out: “unions took positions based on a 
general commitment to productivity, 
quality, and cooperation with manage- 
ment, all nontraditional concerns for 
unions. At the same time, their positions 
were based on basic trade union prin- 
ciples of safeguarding jobs and demand- 
ing that the employer respect workers’ 
knowledge, interests, and rights to have 
a voice in the workplace.” 

Two helpful chapters in the book re- 
view new developments in public sec- 
tor labor-management cooperation. Ed- 
ward L. Suntrup and Darold T. Barnum 
examine the creation of partnerships in 
the Federal Government. President 
Clinton’s Executive Order 12871 of 
1993 established the National Partner- 
ship Council comprising union and 
agency representatives at the national 
level. Its duties include the creation and 
support of labor-management partner- 
ships in the executive branch; further, 
heads of agencies are directed not only 
to form such partnerships at appropri- 
ate levels, but also to negotiate over the 
subjects set forth in section 7106(b)(1) 
of the Federal Service Collective Bar- 
gaining Statute, chapter 71 of title 5, 
United States Code. The authors praise 
this “widening of the scope of bargain- 
ing,” expressing the belief that its imple- 
mentation will “render moot, in one fell 
swoop, many aspects of a pattern of le- 
gal bickering in Federal labor-manage- 
ment relations that has been going on 
since 1962 involving control of decision 
making over a whole plethora of is- 
sues....” Many observers view the ef- 
fects of Executive Order 12871 as posi- 
tive; however, it is clear that disputes 
over the scope of bargaining have not 
withered away. Evidence for this asser- 
tion can be found in the persistent liti- 
gation in this area before the Federal 
Labor Relations Authority, which is 
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charged with administering the statue, 
as well as in documents such as the de- 
tailed memorandum of guidance on bar- 
gainable issues recently published by the 
FLRA’s General Counsel. 

A chapter by Lee Balliet discusses 
labor-management partnerships in State 
and local governments, in particular as 
revealed by the work of a recent task 
force appointed by then U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor Secretary Robert B. 
Reich. The task force, made up of polit- 
ical leaders, academics, union and man- 
agement representatives, and neutrals, 
highlighted numerous examples of how 
the quality, delivery, and cost-effective- 
ness of public services have been en- 
hanced by labor and management work- 
ing together in an atmosphere of trust, a 
willingness to take risks, and a focus on 
problemsolving. The task force report 
(U.S. Secretary of Labor’s Task Force 
on Excellence in State and Local Gov- 
ernment Through Labor-Management 
Cooperation, 1996, Working Together 
for Public Service) was based on exten- 
sive expert testimony and direct study 
of dozens of sites across the country, 
including a highway department in New 
England, a State judiciary in the Mid- 
Atlantic, a middle school and a sanita- 
tion department in California, public 
safety workers in the South and South- 
west, and utility workers in the North- 
west. 

Balliet also gives special attention to 
State efforts in Indiana, in which he was 
directly involved. He concludes that 
“The detailed experience of the Indiana 
labor-management project suggests that 
there is indeed a ‘community of inter- 
est’ among organized workers and man- 
agement in public workplaces that is dis- 
tinct from private sector employment.... 


This is not to suggest that issues of au- 
thoritarian control over decision mak- 
ing and the organization of work are any 
less problematic in government.... 
Rather, it is the context of political out- 
look, position and coalitions in the pub- 
lic sector that for organized public em- 
ployees, creates a greater potential for 
change.” 

“Opposing viewpoints” are presented 
in two chapters by Peter Lazes and Jane 
Savage, and Mike Parker and Jane 
Slaughter, respectively, which echo some 
of the caveats laid out by Jim Grattan in 
an earlier chapter. Lazes and Savage 
fault the New American Workplace 
document for not clarifying “the AFL- 
C10’s role in developing partnerships and 
new work systems,” and advocate revis- 
ing the national labor relations laws, in- 
creasing labor education and outreach 
and supporting research that documents 
what works and what doesn’t. This strat- 
egy, they say, “is centered upon a clear 
identification of the union’s interests. We 
believe that union-driven workplace 
changes...should be a central part of a 
new union agenda.” Similarly, Parker 
and Slaughter posit that “the conflict of 
long-term interests between companies 
and their workers is both fundamental 
and primary.” In their view, the New 
American Workplace report exemplifies 
“wishful thinking,” and that changes in 
work organization should be sought pri- 
marily so that unions can increase their 
power vis-a-vis management. 

This reviewer believes that the skep- 
ticism about the AFL-CIO’s role and the 
benefits of cooperation for workers ex- 
pressed in these chapters is somewhat 
overdone. As Adrienne E. Eaton of 
Rutgers notes in her chapter comparing 
the American document to labor orga- 
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nization pronouncements in the United 
Kingdom, Australia, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Germany, the role of the central 
union federation in the United States dif- 
fers substantially in power and influence 
from that in other nations. She cites the 
AFL-CIO’s creation of a new Center for 
Workplace Democracy, however, as evi- 
dence of its intent not only to take a more 
proactive role in the field but also to bal- 
ance such efforts with the acknowledged 
interests of workers and unions in in- 
creasing union strength. This intent is 
echoed in the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council’s 1997 statement on Workplace 
Democracy: 

[We] want to assist our unions to have 
increased and integrated influence in the 
following areas: essential business strat- 
egies and policy decisions;...employers’ 
resource commitments;...quality stan- 
dards;... the way we work;...the design, 
introduction and utilization of tech- 
nology;...and education and training 
needs.... Genuine workplace democracy 
rests on a foundation of collective bar- 
gaining. We want American employers 
to prosper by benefiting from workers’ 
insights and knowledge through creat- 
ing good union jobs for American work- 
ers, their families and communities. 


Thus, the federation seems to be mov- 
ing to ensure not only the successful 
implementation of workplace democracy 
but also its development in a way that 
supports, rather than undermines, the 
representational role of labor unions. 


—Joy Reynolds 


Industrial Relations Specialist 
Formerly with the 
U.S. Department of Labor 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the February 1998 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 
and 16~17 were revised in the July 1998 Re- 
view and reflect the experience through 
March 1998. A brief explanation of the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology appears in 
“Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for sub-States are provided in the BLS annual 
report, Geographic Profile of Employment 
and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

For a listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries, 
BLS Bulletin 2491. 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see /nternational 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 


not elsewhere classified. 

not elsewhere specified. 
preliminary. To increase the time- 
liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


ne.c. = 
n.e.s. = 


p = 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for 
major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 


cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the 
January—June period. Because of the rede- 
sign of the survey, seasonally adjusted data 
back to 1994 usually are revised. In July, 
new seasonal adjustment factors, which in- 
corporate the experience through June, are 
produced for the July-December period, but 
no revisions are made in the historical data. 


At the end of each calendar year, histori- : 


Revisions to household data 


Data beginning in 1998 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1997 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of new 
composite estimation procedures and up- 
dated population controls. Additional in- 
formation on these revisions appears in 
the February 1998 issue of Employment 
and Earnings. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (SIC) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers 
in manufacturing and mining; construction 
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workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and re- 
tail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
and services. These groups account for about 
four-fifths of the total employment on private 
nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment, 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1997 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1998 data, published in the July 1998 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors and refinement in the sea- 
sonal adjustment procedures. Unadjusted 
data from April 1997 forward and seasonally 
adjusted data from January 1994 forward are 
subject to revision in future benchmarks. 
Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 1998 data. 
Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 


intervals (also known as the 4- versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 


. derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 


usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. 
Green, “Comparing employment estimates 
from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPs. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average cps levels. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gath- 
ered by the Bureau from business establish- 
ments, State and local governments, labor 
unions, collective bargaining agreements on 
file with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (Ec) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm 
economy, which consists of private industry 
and State and local government workers com- 
bined. Federal workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
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tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 1981=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
606-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 


The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, 
or as an average benefit provision (for ex- 
ample, the average number of paid holidays 
provided to employees per year). Selected data 
from the survey are presented in table 25 for 
medium and large private establishments and 
in table 26 for small private establishments and 
State and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays and 
vacations, and personal, funeral, jury duty, 
military, parental, and sick leave; sickness 
and accident, long-term disability, and life 
insurance; medical, dental, and vision care 
plans; defined benefit and defined contribu- 
tion plans; flexible benefits plans; reimburse- 
ment accounts; and unpaid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are findnced either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that 
benefit. If the benefit plan is financed wholly 
by employers and requires employees to 
complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met the 
requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit, and obligate the employer to provide 
those benefits. Benefits are generally based on 
salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 


ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of care within a 
given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 
covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small establishments 
are conducted in even-numbered years and 
surveys of medium and large establishments 
are conducted in odd-numbered years. The 
small establishment survey includes all private 
nonfarm establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regardless of 
the number of workers. All three surveys 
include full- and part-time workers, and 
workers in all 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends 
(202) 606-6222 or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. These data are pre- 
sented in table 27. 

Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days ofidleness as a percent of esti-mated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as 
a percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation Levels and Trends: (202) 606— 
6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CP!) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The cP! is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from 
the employment of wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, and the other consisting of all 
urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half-cen- 
tury ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the cPi in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the non- 
institutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the CPI-w. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U cov- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 


workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cpI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the CPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated cPI-U and cPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PP!) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains 
about 3,200 commodities and about 80,000 
quotations per month, selected to represent 
the movement of prices of all commodities 
produced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials), The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use or 
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material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION On pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
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and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued re- 
pricing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 


payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights which 
are averages of the shares in the current and 
preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
by the BLS. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours 
data are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 39-42 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
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hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an in- 
dex of aggregate hours of all employees. Out- 
put indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 


industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


international Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons 
on layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
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in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary. The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
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were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987- 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 

justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. 
By 1994, the adjusted unemployment rate 
had risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the 


adjustment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 un- 
employment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. While methods of deriving na- 
tional accounts measures differ from country 
to country, BLS has reviewed these methods 
and determined that the series are sufficiently 
comparable for measuring comparative trends 
in productivity and unit labor costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. The 1994-95 percent changes in 
manufacturing output are based on the trend 
shown by the industrial production index pub- 
lished by the U.S. Federal Reserve Board for 
the manufacturing sector. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 


E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is: based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-96; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For France and Sweden, compensation 
is increased to account for other significant 
taxes on payroll or employment. For the 
United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991to account for employ- 
ment-related subsidies. Self-employed work- 
ers are included in the all-employed-persons 
measures by assuming that their hourly com- 
pensation is equal to the average for wage and 
salary employees. 
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In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 46—47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 


Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work dais per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disor- 
ders, dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory con- 
ditions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 
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Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
Institutionalized persons, such as prison in- 
mates, are excluded. To be included in the 


fatality census, the decedent must have 
been employed (that is working for pay, 
compensation, or profit) at the time of the 
event, engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 
ergy from a crash, or from the absence of 


such essentials as heat or oxygen caused bya 
specific event or incident or series of events 
within a single workday or shift. Fatalities that 
occur during a person’s commute to or from 
work are excluded from the census, as well as 
work-related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 


chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Cen- 
sus of Fatal Occupational Injuries contact the 
BLS Office of Safety, Health, and Working Con- 
ditions at (202) 606-6175, or the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


Selected Indicators 


Employment data 


Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):' 

Labor force participation rate. 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.1 67.1 

Employment-population ratio we 63.8 64.1 63.5 63.8 63.9 


Unemployment rate 4.9 4.5 5.2 5.0 4.9 
4.9 44 §.2 4.9 4.8 


11.8 11.1 12.3 11.6 11.7 
3.6 3.2 3.9 3.7 3.5 
5.0 4.6 5.3 §.1 5.0 

10.7 9.8 11.4 11.0 10.4 
3.9 3.6 4.1 3.9 4.0 


122,690 | 125,830 | 121,461 | 122,317 | 122,995 124,795 | 125,516 
103,120 | 105,969 | 102,001 | 102,797 | 103,392 105,084 | 105,714 


24,934 25,255 24,787 24,881 24,963 25,315 
18,657 18,716 18,579 18,625 18,672 18,804 
97,756 | 100,575 96,674 97,436 98,032 


34.6 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.6 
42.0 41.7 41.9 42.0 41.9 
4.8 4.6 4.8 4.8 48 


, Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
~ Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 1997 1998 chal date 
! ll itl IV I iT} i IV 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
GAVE THOFMEAI  naeceatunaiensncesscctetsacerstessevesceescetetenceosccetusavead 3.3 3.4 0.8 0.6 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.8 1.2 0.6 
Private nonfarm 3.4 3.5 8 8 8 9 9 9 11 6 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
CAVITE OMTGI: sos codec de sativesnegedtpesscoshopedthsonsocentacst 3.8 3.7 9 =f 12 9 9 ahi 1.3 te 
FETAVEREG HOMME 5s. scene cset stn: soncgseesapusasininaghossinasathosovaccenbare 3.9 3.9 1.0 9 1.0 1.0 14 9 1.3 6 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... Ave) 1.6 9 D 6 1 6 a) 4 2 
Producer Price Index: 

FRUISPIGC JOOS ics cae: sasacanetazeers cvoscvarssseactorcsnscheacdsovstevevsicaeret: -1.2 -1 -5 -.4 2 -5 -8 5 -1 3 
Finished consumer goods.. -1.4 A -.6 -.2 4 -.8 -1.0 8 0 2 
Capital equipment............ -6 -1 ‘Al -5 -7 5 0 -5 -4 8 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and eh ee a -.8 -3.1 =3 al 2 -.8 1.4 2 -5 -1.5 
Cries: rete tel sxx cee. ca. steseas cdeccenctessvacss szucacevaytvescpossecsceresseuau -11.3 -17.6 -11.5 -4 1.3 -6 -8.8 -1.8 5.6 -3.6 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 


' Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price 
data are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 


3 Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quar- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Average hourly compensation:' 
All persons, DUSINESS SOCTOM...........ssseesenseesesensscnsssstreeesentnensasece® | 
All persons, Nonfarm DUSINESS SECHOF...........eeeesserereesecerereserereed 


Employment Cost Index—compensation: 


Civilian n 
Private 


Nonunion... 


Components 


onfarm? 
nonfarm.. 


neaneeneeee 


State and local governments U cdeceuatosksvaretsas@tapingsvsdescssttassei¥e counsel 


Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 


Nonunion... 


State a 


nd local governments Lehstueesbtancsusveusseresrescssnasssesvenesevsenerd 


Quarterly average 
1997 
IV I 

4.0 5.2 5.0 44 
3.8 49 4.7 44 
1.0 8 8 8 

8 9 9 x) 
14 2 4 1.0 

8 1.0 1.0 8 
1.3 ‘5 6 3 
2 A) 9 af 
1.0 1.0 11 9 
ee 5 1) 8 
1.0 ai 11 R:) 
1.6 6 5 2 


terly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data 
are seasonally adjusted. 


* Output per hour of all employees. 


1 Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 
2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 


NoTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


Four quarters ee 
1997 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Annual average 
1997 | 1998 


—— 


Employment status 


TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
205,220 
137,673 
67.1 
131,463 


Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio®............. 63.8 64.1 

Unemployed... 6,739 6,210 

Unemployment rate... 49 45 

Not in the labor force........ 66,837 | 67,547 

Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


171,478 
115,415 
aioe f 67.3 
ENO OU icy nsoscasisanoveress 109,856 | 110,931 


ulation ratio”............. 64.6 64.7 
Unemployed... 4,836 4,484 
Unemployment rate.... 42 3.9 


Population... 24,003 | 24,373 
15,982 
nM ; 65.6 
EMO OG scaessaiiessesssncessin 13,969 | 14,556 


58.2 59.7 
1,560 | 1,426 
10.0 8.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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170,810 
115,226 

67.5 
110,659 


64.8 


4,587 
4.0 


24,196 
15,770 

65.2 
14,288 


59.1 
1,482 
9.4 


170,917 
115,271 

67.4 
110,731 


64.8 
4,540 
3.9 


24,229 


15,834 
65.4 


14,340 


59.2 
1,494 
9.4 


204,547 
137,340 

67.1 
130,908 


64.0 
6,432 
47 
67,207 


171,016 
115,184 

67.4 
110,556 


64.6 
4,628 
4.0 


24,257 
15,931 

65.7 
14,463 


59.6 
1,468 
9.2 


90,580 
69,616 

76.9 
67,173 


171,141 
115,121 

67.3 
110,858 


64.8 
4,263 
3.7 


24,289 
15,901 

65.5 
14,477 


59.6 
1,424 
9.0 


171,257 
115,312 

67.3 
110,959 


64.8 
4,353 
3.8 


24,317 
15,760 

64.8 
14,351 


59.0 
1,409 
8.9 


1998 


Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept | Oct | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 


205,085 
137,498 

67.0 
131,253 


171,387 
115,208 

67.2 
110,638 


64.6 
4,570 
4.0 


24,349 
16,025 

65.8 
14,662 


60.2 
1,363 
8.5 


57,078 


57.8 
781 


56,297 
2,387 
4.0 


15,690 


171,513 
115,071 

67.1 
110,676 


64.5 
4,395 
3.8 


24,381 
16,045 

65.8 
14,511 


59.5 
1,534 
9.6 


205,497 


24,418 
15,937 

65.3 
14,517 


59.5 
1,420 
8.9 


171,804 
115,751 

67.4 
111,221 


64.7 


4,530 
3.9 


24,458 
16,027 

65.5 
14,584 


59.6 
1,443 
9.0 


205,919 
138,116 

67.1 
131,858 


64.0 
6,258 
45 
67,803 


91,101 
69,913 

76.7 
67,362 


73.9 
2,449 


64,913 
2,551 
3.6 


171,956 
115,714 

67.3 
111,162 


64.6 
4,552 
3.9 


206,104 
138,193 

67.1 
132,113 


1999 


91,124 
70,295 

77.1 
67,884 


74.5 
2,312 


65,572 
2,411 
3.4 


172,394 
116,529 

67.6 
112,135 


65.0 
4,394 
3.8 


24,665 
16,356 

66.3 
15,085 


61.2 
1,271 
7.8 


————— ee ee eee eee 


4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual aver 
Employment status + be ita = i 4 Le 
1997 1998 Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
+ 
Hispanic origin =f 
Civilian noninstitutional 
et 
POPULALION ...sesererserneene 20,321 | 21,070] 20,741 | 20,798 | 20,851 | 20,915] 20,975] 21,036] 21,097] 21,159] 21,224] 21,286] 21,349| 21,405| 21,296 
Civilian labor force..... | 13,796 | 14,317 | 14,020} 14,145| 14,254] 14,289) 14,378] 14,375| 14,267| 14,316| 14,457] 14,437| 14,389] 14,488! 14,511 
Participation rate. 67.9 67.9 67.6 68.0 68.4 68.3 68.5 68.3 67.6 67.7 68.1 67.8 67.4 67.7 68.1 
EmMployed,.....<:-ssussseonerses 12,726 | 13,291 | 13,038] 13,165] 13,263] 13,382] 13,387] 13,301] 13,245] 13,257] 13,394] 13,382 13,345] 13,383] 13,550 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 62.6 63.1 62.9 63.3 63.6 63.7 63.8 63.2 62.8 62.7 63.1 62.9 62.5 62.5 63.6 
Unemployed..........ss:se+0- 1,069 1,026 982 980 991 957 991 1,074 1,022 1,059 1,063 1,055 1,044 1,105 960 


Unemployment rate... 7.7 


6.7 


6.9 


7.2 7.4 74 7.3 7.3 7.6 6.6 


1 . 7 . 
The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 
NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Ann 
Galeciad categorics ual average 1998 1999 
eS [seer [000 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Characteristic ‘ 

Employed, 16 years and over..| 129,558 | 131,463 | 130,943 | 131,021 | 130,908 | 131,280 | 131,330 | 131,253 | 131,176 | 131,264 | 131,818 | 131,858 | 132,113 | 132,526 | 133,396 
MAIN oiiee cen Sooieccasoasinccrsssciiveapenss 69,685 70,693 | 70,387 | 70,411 70,295 | 70,695; 70,603; 70,592} 70,629; 70,503] 70,841 70,925 | 71,182 | 71,204) 71,459 
VOTO css izccecescerssncecacenaniess 59,873 60,771 60,556 | 60,610) 60,613} 60,585| 60,727 | 60,661 60,547 | 60,761 60,977 | 60,933 | 60,931 61,322 | 61,937 
Married men, spouse 

BOBO ccs sicsunsvasrscsescroancoesses 42,642 42,923 42,894 42,869 42,789 | 42,860) 42,560| 42,648; 42,850 42,874 | 43,170/ 43,090} 43,209 | 43,227| 43,542 
Married women, spouse 
PROSE Mi acas scscsaapnceseverecaseacsh> 32,755 32,872 | 32,837 | 32,829] 32,853| 32,919] 32,815) 32,820| 32,719| 32,670) 32,891 33,037 | 32,953 | 33,093 33,652 
Women who maintain 
PERTUBG on cccrvenseesesernsusvveesee 7,775 7,904 7,797 7,872 7,802 7,829 7,854 7,909 7,875 7,928 7,984 7,940 7,969 8,087 8,076 
Class of worker 

Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers..... 1,890 2,000 1,929 1,936 1,905 1,990 1,920 1,857 2,010 ra | 2,145 2,247 2,005 1,912 1,987 
Self-employed workers........ 1,457 1,341 1,367 1,362 1,264 1,345 1,391 1,445 1,374 1,342 1,290 1,282 1,304 1,304 1,298 
Unpaid family workers.......... 51 38 44 42 34 33 50 ag 32 31 40 33 40 34 30 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Wage and salary workers..... 116,983 | 119,019 | 118,491 | 118,704 | 118,797 | 118,705 | 118,852 | 118,733 | 118,647 | 118,840 | 119,148 | 119,275 | 119,718 | 120,380 | 121,115 

ai 18,383 18,307 18,302 18,124 18,231 18,162 18,467 18,374 18,332 18,448 18,547 18,607 18,686 18,913 
100,637 | 100,184 | 100,402 | 100,673 | 100,474 | 100,690 | 100,266 | 100,273 | 100,508 | 100,700 | 100,728 | 101,111 | 101,694 | 102,202 

962 981 1,017 997 996 992 962 966 871 918 946 969 943 881 

99,674 | 99,203| 99,385 | 99,676] 99,478| 99,698| 99,304| 99,307 | 99,637} 99,782) 99,782 | 100,142 | 100,751 | 101,321 


Escepen 8,962 8,958 8,826 8,831 9,064 9,012 8,971 9,060 8,955 9,096 9,030 8,929 8,814 8,830 


Unpaid family workers......... 120 103 115 113 105 119 95 97 91 88 88 95 112 122 121 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
WAGON ivscrssnpisvsesurncoas sss 4,068 3,665 4,015 3,864 3,866 3,755 3,754 3,792 3,757 3,503 3,419 3,404 3,340 3,417 3,562 
Slack work or business 
CONGIIONS oiesersussccoscecs 2,286 2,095 2,254 2,145 2,183 2,095 2,119 2,183 2,299 2,019 1,913 2,031 1,910 1,927 2,093 
Could only find part-time 
WON Rinsctgsede's dest ereswesrn 1,468 1,258 1,388 1,415 1,398 1,308 1,317 1,248 1,213 1,188 1,168 1,136 1,167 1,148 1,115 
Part time for noneconomic 
PERSONG ecccedensbesiensasstnses 18,149 18,530 18,429 18,407 18,434 | 18,296] 18,544 18,619 | 18,589 18,653 18,687 | 18,667 18,634 | 18,674 18,485 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
reasons.......... Se elena ae 3,698 3,606 3,608 3,618 3,606 3,339 3,191 3,253 3,257 3,413 
Slack work or business 
CONGIIONS 2: <05020ssccre<concens 2,062 2,102 2,193 1,926 1,800 1,927 1,841 1,989 
Could only find part-time 
work..... scab paecaseses 1,370 1,282 1,286 1,210 1,182 1,155 1,132 1,110 1,116 1,094 
i r noneconomic 
Part time fo! ce 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


eA “a Annual average 1998 
categor — t —— Sd =) Ep 
vi 1997 | 1998 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June) July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 
Characteristic 
“Toten 0h WONG sa sacascescaseasesetpeecetnissnetinndd 49 45 4.6 46 47 43 4.4 45 45 45 4.5 4.5 4.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 YealS.........esesee 16.0 14.6 14.2 14.7 14.9 13.5 14.3 14.8 14.2 14.9 15.2 15.7 15.0 
Men, 20 years and over mi 4.2 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.5 
Women, 20 years and OVEF.........csseer00 44 41 4.2 4.2 4.2 4.1 3.9 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 


Willies, Rte saris sin cence esewese 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 
Men, 16 to 19 years.......... 
Women, 16 to 19 years. 


_ 
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Men, 20 years and over....... id 3.6 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.1 
Women, 20 years and ovET.............44 3.7 3.4 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.5 | 3.4 3.4 3.4 
II, PINs csincsscasctonsesssscnsincegiygisrinenes : 10.0 8.9 9.4 9.4 9.2 9.0 8.9 8.5 9.6 8.9 9.0 8.6 8.6 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 yearsS.............. 32.4 27.6} 30.2) 309] 29.0) 259] 29.9| 225| 287] 28.1 29.2} 28.7) 27.5 
Men, 16 to 19 y@aFrS........csseseeeeeee 36.5 30.1 31.7 34.0] 285) 260] 31.2] 224/ 30.2| 29.7) 32.7 34.7 33.0 
Women, 16 to 19 years. we 28.7 25.3) 288) 28.0] 295) 25.7| 27.4) 226] 27.0; 268) 25.7) 23.5) 22.1 

Men, 20 years and over....... 3 8.5 7.4 7.9 7.8 7.6 75 6.9 7.1 8.7 7.6 7A 6.9 7.0 6.7 5.9 

Women, 20 years and over..... od 8.8 7.9 8.1 8.3 8.2 8.1 8.3 7.8 7.9 7.6 7.9 75 7.6 7.0 6.6 

ed 7.2 7.0 6.9 7.0 6.7 6.9 75 7.2 7.4 74 7.3 7.3 7.6 6.6 

27 2.4 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.2 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.2 2.3 2.3 

3.1 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.2 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 3.1 2.7 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.8 

8.1 re 7.6 7.5 75 7.5 7.5 7A 6.9 6.8 7.6 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 

4.8 4.3 4.5 45 45 4.2 4.3 4.4 44 44 43 43 4.2 42 41 

5.5 5.3 5.4 5.2 5.6 4.9 4.9 5.2 5.2 5.3 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.2 5.2 

5.0 4.6 4.7 47 47 4.4 45 4.6 4.6 4.7 4.8 46 45 44 4.3 

3.8 3.2 3.7 2.7 3.4 2.9 1.6 4.0 3.9 3.6 3.0 2.4 2.2 4.3 74 

9.0 75 8.1 8.0 8.4 6.6 8.0 7.9 6.8 7.4 8.6 6.7 7.0 6.4 7.3 

4.2 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.6 4.3 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.8 4.0 3.5 

3.5 3.4 3.3 3.0 3.6 3.4 3.0 3.0 44 3.5 3.7 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.4 

§.1 47 4.6 4.9 4.3 4.5 4.6 46 4.6 45 46 5.1 4.8 49 3.8 

3.5 3.4 3.8 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.2 3.2 25 

6.2 5.5 5.8 5.7 5.5 5.4 5.3 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.2 5.5 5.2 

3.0 2.5 2.6 2.5 25 2.3 2.1 2.2 241 2.7 24 25 2.8 2.8 2.4 

4.6 4.5 44 4.6 47 4.3 4.7 4.6 4.6 4.7 45 47 4.6 41 41 

2.6 2.3 2.4 2.3 2.8 2.0 2.4 2.2 2.4 2.2 2.2 2.2 241 2.0 2.2 

9.1 8.3 10.3 8.5 9.2 8.0 8.0 8.4 8.2 74 7.9 6.7 7.6 8.3 9.6 

8.1 7.1 7.2 71 r | 7.1 6.9 7A 7.1 re 6.9 6.9 7.1 7.0 7.4 

4.3 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.2 3.9 3.8 4.0 41 4.0 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.8 3.5 

3.3 3.0 3.2 3.1 3.2 2.7 3.1 2.9 3.0 2.8 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.9 

2.0 1.8 1.9 1.9 1.8 1.7 1.7 1.8 7 1.8 1.7 1.9 1.8 1.8 1.8 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
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8. Unemployed Persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 1998 1999 
unemployment 1997 1998 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
—__—— + 
1 
OD NOBONS Goo scescaxsssvescchoastarxasuress 3,037 2,822 2,826 2,827 2,950 2,706 2,822 2,832 2,865 | 2,834 2,865 | 2,813} 2,758) 2,754] 2,696 
On temporary layoff... 931 866 862 836 966 723 816 851 931 937 909 857 850 841 864 
Not on temporary layoff. 2,106 1,957 1,964 1,991 1,984 1,983 2,006 1,981 1,934 1,897 1,956 1,956 1,908 1,913 1,832 
Job leavers..........c0000 795 734 792 773 745 641 749 754 770 734 727 730 677 709 699 
Reentrants... 2,338 2,132 2,215 2,206 2,187 2,115 2,081 2,112 2,072 2,124 2,161 2,142 | 2,130 2,031 1,993 
New enttrants...........csccccesscereee 569 520 524 538 544 518 505 517 474 507 501 577 534 504 537 
Percent of unemployed 
Job losers’ OPA Basen ann Wee 45.1 45.5 44.5 44.6 45.9 45.3 45.8 45.6 46.4 45.7 45.8 44.9 45.2 45.9 45.5 
On temporary layoff... 13.8 13.9 13.6 13.2 15.0 12.1 13.3 13.7 15.1 16.1 14.5 13.7 13.9 14.0 14.6 
Not on temporary layoff. 31.3 31.5 30.9 31.4 30.9 33.2 32.6 31.9 31.3 30.6 31.3 31.2 31.3 31.9 30.9 
Job leavers..........cccesee 11.8 11.8 12.5 12.2 11.6 10.7 12.2 12.1 12.5 11.8 11.6 TT. 1124 11.8 11.8 
Reentrants...... 34.7 34.3 34.8 34.8 34.0 35.4 33.8 34.0 33.5 34.3 34.6 34.2 34.9 33.9 33.6 
New entrant............cscscssesssesseescees 8.4 8.4 8.2 8.5 8.5 8.7 8.2 8.3 erg 8.2 8.0 9.2 8.8 8.4 9.1 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
Job losers’... i =" 2.2 2.1 2.1 2.1 2.1 2.0 2.1 2.1 | 2.1 2.1 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.9 
Job leavers.. 6 5 6 6 5 5 5 5 6 5 5 5 5 6 5 
Reentrants... | 17 1.5 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.6 1.6 1.5 1.5 1.4 
New entrants... 4 4 i 


’ Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 


Sex and age 


Total, 16 years ANd OVEF..........002008 
96 10'24 YOarS.cc-scscsececsesesenscvenesee 
16 to 19 years... 

16 to 17 years. 

18 to 19 years. 

20 to 24 years... 

25 years and over 
25 to 54 years 

55 years AN OVEL.........eceeseeee 


Men, 16 years and OVEF........+-0+s+0+ 
16 to 24 YOAIS........ssscsesserseceneees 
16 tO 19 YAMS... seescesersereeeee 

16 to 17 years... 

18 to 19 years... 

20 to 24 years..... 

25 years and over.. 
25 to 54 years...... aa 

55 years ANd OVET.......+.0.0000 


Women, 16 years and over. 
16 to 24 years...........000+ 

16 to 19 years..... 

16 to 17 years.. 

18 to 19 years.. 

20 to 24 years..... 

25 years and over.. 


5 11.3 4 
15.9 15.9 17.4 16.7 
18.0 18.9 20.2 20.9 
14.3 14.2 15.1 13.7 


12.2 13.8 12.9 14.8 
13.2 15.5 14.9 15.4 
11.7 12.8 11.9 14.3 
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10.8 
16.5 16.4 16.9 
20.0 19.9 19.7 
14.4 14.0 14.7 


11.3 
15.9 13.8 16.9 
11.4 10.2 11.5 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


5.5|| Montana..... 5.4 5.7 6.5 
4.1|| Nebraska... 1.9 2.4 2.5 
5.3|| Nevada...... 4.0 3.7 3.1 
5.9|| New Hampshire 2.9 3.1 2.9 
3.8] NOW UOISOYs0iceacccrsessccsesosceseverousennsncuspensess 49 4.5 4.4 
3.1|| New Mexico... 6.4 6.4 6.4 
3.1|| New York....... 6.1 5.5 5.5 
7.6|| North Carolina... es 3.7 3.3 3.1 
4.2)} Nortty Dita. <csscectsectcesclovanessinrnenvcnmsenael 2.0} 2.5 2.5 
BON ONC a dintirndsvcateencaebacnscouhioienetven 4.4 41 3.9 
6.1 || Oklahoma.. | 3.6 4.2 45 
§.0)| Oregon.......+.. 5.3 5.7 5.5 
4.2|| Pennsylvania. ~ed 4.8 4.6 4.4 
3.0]] FRNOGS Nalericl x. wi. scoveecsedbatsvacieoverbveeson semen 4.9 5.0 4.0 
2.9 2.5 2.7 |}, SOU CarOl ih... ccsceesdenceldecectustveaouvhatiabs 3.7 3.9 3.9 
3.8 3.7 38]} South DANORG.....secnhachacsoviacoseruivevsecinsioverices Sr 2.7 2.6 
4.8 4.2 A.D |] TORO RO OO iscsccs djvecectexsietndnendlen susiindhavents 5.1 3.9 4.3 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


13,740.8 


2,070.2 
1,654.8 
405.9 
611.4 
6,771.8 


3,776.7 
524.2 
524.0 

5,889.7 


1,112.6 


P = preliminary 
Nore: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Annual average 


Industry 4 1998 1999 
1997 | 1998° | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec? | Jan.” 
Jee 4 eee ee 
RIND A Rataceuasichcaps se seenceeseiscoas 122,690 | 125,830 | 124,640 | 124,832 | 124,914 | 125,234 | 125,562 | 125,751 | 125,869 | 1 26,191 126,363 | 1 26,527 | 126,804 | 127,102 | 127,347 
PRIVATE SECTOR...............0. 4 103,120 | 105,969 | 104,954 | 105,112 | 105,186 | 105,470 | 105,734 | 105,938 106,043 | 106,269 | 106,435 | 106,579 | 106,818 | 107,082 | 107,291 
GOODS-PRODUCING sass aa waite nasien 24,934 | 25,255 | 25,297] 25,314] 25,276] 25,339] 25,301 25,304 | 25,135 | 25,253 | 25,241 25,209 | 25,184 | 25,262 | 25,255 
592 575 592 590 587 582 579 578 671 571 568 564 560 555 546 
54 51 52 52 51 51 51 51 50 50 50 50 50 50 50 
335 326 338 338 336 332 329 330 325 323 321 317 312 307 299 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
Except fuEls.ccccscielscsesveescoos. 108 108 108 107 107 107 107 107 107 108 108 108 108 109 109 
Construction semtanaasonstidetsonncn “ 5,686 5,964 5,881 5,902 5,860 5,930 5,917 5,946 5,970 5,989 5,981 6,012 6,051 6,150 6,165 
General building contractors....., 1,316 1,399 1,365 1,371 1,373 1,385 1,388 1,401 1,410 1,413 1,410 1,419 1,414 1,433 1,444 
Heavy construction, except 
building oesehersss season biaaa kesesib bean 795 824 817 813 805 819 819 821 828 829 820 825 834 861 859 
Special trades contractors......... 3,575 3,742 3,699 3,718 3,682 3,726 3,710 3,724 3,732 3,747 3,751 3,768 3,803 3,856 3,862 
Manufacturing a 18,657 | 18,716 18,824 | 18,822 18,829 18,827 | 18,805] 18,780} 18,594] 18,693] 18,692 18,633 | 18,573] 18,557] 18,544 
Production workers.............+ 12,896 | 12,896 13,023 | 13,024] 13,013) 13,007| 12,971 12,943 | 12,746} 12,836) 12,865] 12,821 12,765 | 12,761 12,757 
Durable goods seaniibpopesasebeacsobsdon 4 10,987} 11,097 11,154 | 11,159 11,166 | 11,170) 11,156) 11,144] 10,989] 11,106] 11,090] 11,059] 11,011 10,995 | 10,985 
Production workers.............. 7,539 7,597 7,669 7,676 7,669 7,666 7,642 7,626 7,468 7,577 7,584 7,566 7,522 7,519 7,512 
Lumber and wood products..... 793 804 800 800 801 802 803 801 802 802 805 806 809 813 821 
Furniture and fixtures..............4 510 524 517 519 520 524 526 524 528 526 524 524 524 528 528 
Stone, clay, and glass 
ICIGUICIG.. sccscit tees xtsnnerauetessass 552 563 562 561 558 561 559 562 561 564 564 564 568 570 567 
Primary metal industries. ia 711 712 719 718 719 718 716 717 706 714 712 706 699 698 697 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,475 1,489 1,496 1,497 1,497 1,498 1,495 1,490 1,477 1,490 1,487 1,486 1,481 1,479 1,484 
Industrial machinery and 
SQUIPIMON ES. csctscscscsecesossensexsas 2,163 2,189 2,200 2,202 2,205 2,201 2,201 2,202 2,193 2,190 2,185 2,175 2,162 2,151 2,136 
Computer and office 
CQUIPMENL.......ccssscesssesecorsee 375 375 381 381 381 377 376 375 375 373 374 371 370 367 363 
Electronic and other electrical 
GCROBMGNE <csccssrestsescousesescshoes 1,688 1,700 1,719 1,720 1,722 1,720 1,716 1,714 1,701 1,694 1,688 1,680 1,668 1,665 1,659 
Electronic components and 
ACTESSOLICS.........ccceeeseerereee 652 667 680 680 681 678 677 672 667 661 659 654 649 646 646 
Transportation equipment....... 4 1,842 1,874 1,882 1,886 1,887 1,890 1,886 1,882 1,772 1,884 1,883 1,887 1,877 1,871 1,875 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment... Re 985 988 1,002 1,004 1,002 1,004 998 993 878 995 995 1,000 998 989 995 
Aircraft and parts... 500 523 §21 523 525 525 524 524 526 526 524 523 519 519 518 
Instruments and related 
POGUES rugs setae nnaeevasese 4 863 860 870 866 868 867 866 864 861 857 855 850 845 842 839 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
NORRIS sas inci pincs sntncaedevnnnen 389 386 389 390 389 389 388 388 388 385 387 381 378 378 379 
Nondurable goods. 7,670 7,618 7,670 7,663 7,663 7,657 7,649 7,636 7,605 7,587 7,602 7,574 7,562 7,562 7,559 
Production workers... ae 5,357 5,299 5,354 5,348 5,344 5,341 5,329 5,317 5,278 5,259 5,281 5,255 5,243 §,242 §,245 
Food and kindred products...... 1,691 1,705 1,702 1,703 1,704 1,708 1,710 1,706 1,696 1,690 1,704 1,702 1,710 1,717 1,725 
Tobacco products.......... are 41 40 40 41 41 42 41 40 40 40 39 40 40 39 40 
Textile mill products. 616 596 608 606 604 605 603 599 594 591 593 589 584 581 578 
Apparel and other textile 
PROGUCAS ssa vasecenirts-bsaressessroees 826 771 805 796 796 787 780 776 772 762 761 746 736 733 725 
Paper and allied products........ 685 681 688 688 688 686 685 682 680 680 679 677 674 673 670 
Printing and publishing..........., 1,553 1,566 1,564 1,564 1,564 1,565 1,566 1,570 1,571 1,568 1,568 1,569 1,566 1,568 1,566 
Chemicals and allied products.| 1,034 1,036 1,035 1,036 1,036 1,035 1,039 1,037 1,038 1,036 1,036 1,034 1,035 1,035 1,032 
Petroleum and coal products... 140 136 136 136 136 137 136 137 135 134 135 134 134 136 133 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products............ss+-+ 995 1,006 1,006 1,007 1,009 1,008 1,006 1,006 998 1,006 1,007 1,004 1,005 1,008 1,013 
Leather and leather products.. 90 82 86 86 85 84 83 83 81 80 80 79 78 77 77 
SERVICE-PRODUCING.................| 97,756 | 100,575 | 99,343] 99,518] 99,638] 99,895 | 100,261 | 100,447 | 100,734 | 100,938 | 101,122 | 101,318 | 101,620 | 101,840 | 102,092 
Transportation and public 
utilities..... Eick ST eUReDeSDEE oe} 6,395 6,549 6,473 6,494 6,504 6,513 6,534 6,538 6,550 6,570 6,579 6,595 6,604 6,629 6,651 
Transportation........... na 4,106 4,208 4,148 4,164 4,170 4,173 4,191 4,196 4,208 4,235 4,237 4,247 4,249 4,264 4,277 
Railroad transportation............ 227 232 231 231 231 231 232 232 231 232 234 234 231 233 235 
Local and interurban 
Passenger transit... 451 462 456 459 460 453 459 458 466 469 466 467 468 468 467 
Trucking and warehousing... 1,667 1,707 1,684 1,688 1,690 1,702 1,703 1,709 1,709 1,719 1,716 1,721 1,721 1,729 1,741 
Water transportation..........-..+ 180 186 177 181 183 181 185 183 188 192 191 191 193 191 192 
Transportation by air.............+.4 1,128 1,187. 1,142 1,145 1,146 1,147 1,151 1,154 1,154 1,161 1,166 1,167 1,167 1,172 1,170 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 439 449 444 446 446 445 447 446 446 448 450 453 455 457 458 
Communications and public 
RIMINI ESsctee cry cceveertacastrtrecssnsseesur 2,290 2,341 2,325 2,330 2,334 2,340 2,343 2,342 2,342 2,335 2,342 2,348 2,355 2,365 2,374 
CommunicationS.........-s+0-sssesee4 1,424 1,487 1,466 1,471 1,475 1,484 1,486 1,488 1,488 1,483 1,490 1,498 1,502 1,512 1,523 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
SOIVICES.....2eeeees % 859 859 856 857 854 854 852 852 853 851 
6,825 6,769 6,783 6,798 6,815 6,821 6,827 6,838 6,862 6,864 6,877 6,884 6,912 
Retail trade...........000+ 22,011 | 22,475 22,283 22,423 | 22,448| 22,547] 22,545) 22,592 22,672 | 22,711 | 22,741 
ing materials and garden 
ciate - e76 959 972|  975| 977] 979) 984 991| 999) 1,012 
eases Serer Sion 842 2.828 2798 
General merchandise stores. 2,791 2,756 2,788 2,784 2,790 2,784 2,800 2, i i 
Department storeS..........:0000 2,460 2,427 2,462 2,457 2,454 2,459 2,466 2,504 2,495 2,464 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 
Annual average 


Industry 
1997 1998° Jan. 
POO RTE cesecerececacteeessosstininan 3,496 3,545 3,528 
Automotive dealers and 
SEFVICE StAtiONS..........ceeresereeee 2,314 2,352 2,331 
New and used car dealers....... 1,051 1,063 1,056 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,098 1,105 1,108 
Furniture and home furnishings 
fo EN Rt 1,009 1,062 1,039 
Eating and drinking places........ 1 7,636 7,746 7,685 
Miscellaneous retail 
establishments...............0000 2,804 2,900 2,864 
Finance, insurance, and 
Co a 7,091 7,341 7,213 
FUNONC caccecccsceecescators 3,413 3,553 3,485 
Depository institutions. 2,027 2,041 2,037 
Commercial banks. 1,460 1,460 1,463 
Savings institutions.............0 262 264 262 
Nondepository institutions....... | 567 620 589 
Security and commodity 
649 625 
243 234 
2,328 2,293 
1,586 1,558 
743 735 
1,460 1,435 
37,524 | 36,932 
713 696 
1,771 1,762 
1,181 1,176 
8,546 8,351 
976 960 
3,161 3,139 
2,824 2,804 
1,603 1,507 
1,159 1,147 
387 381 
565 563 
1,688 1,633 
9,904 9,837 
1,817 1,784 
1,757 1,759 
3,953 3,916 
680 706 
981 964 
2,207 2,169 
2,628 2,570 
581 575 
751 736 
92 91 
2,271 2,260 
3,236 3,137 
918 897 
1,046 1,004 
19,861 | 19,686 
2,686 2,670 
1,819 1,822 
4,648 4,613 
1,939 1,924 
2,708 2,689 
12,528 | 12,403 
7,070 6,980 
5,457 5,423 


" Includes other industries not shown separately. 
P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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i P Jul Aug. | Sept. 

Feb. Mar. L Apr. _|_ May June | y 9. 
3,533 | 3,536| 3,533] 3,542| 3,538|} 3,552] 3,551 3,557 
2,331 2,333} 2,337] 2,345| 2,351 2,355| 2,354] 2,361 
1,056 1,056 1,058 1,060 1,064 1,066 1,064 1,065 
1,100 1,098 1,105 1,106 1,108 1,111 1,112 1,109 
1,043 1,048 1,045 1,055 1,058 1,063 1,070 1,071 
7,694 | 7,645| 7,681 7,714| 7,726| 7,781 7,770 | 7,790 
2,867 | 2,874| 2,879] 2,901 2,908| 2,918| 2,925| 2,920 
7,232 | 7,258| 7,289| 7,311 7,333 | 7,370| 7,372| 7,393 
3,496 | 3,512] 3,521 3,536| 3,547| 3,565) 3,572| 3,578 
2,039} 2,041 2,041 2,044| 2,042} 2,042) 2,042/ 2,038 
1,464 1,465 1,463 1,463 1,459 1,459 1,457 1,456 
262 262 263 264 264 265 264 264 
593 602 605 611 616 624 628 630 
629 633 636 641 648 655 657 662 
235 236 239 240 241 244 245 248 
2,297] 2,302] 2,312} 2,320! 2,328] 2,337} 2,339| 2,346 
1,560| 1,566 1,574 1,579 1,586 1,594 1,595 1,599 
737 736 738 741 742 743 744 747 
1,439) 1,444 1,456| 1,455 1,458 1,468 1,461 1,469 
37,020} 37,106} 37,196] 37,350| 37,494| 37,614| 37,691 | 37,768 
696 695 706 700 706 713 718 719 
1,756 | 1,755 1,767| 1,769 1,773 | 1,781 1,786 1,781 
1,177| 1,178 1,186 1,190 1,186 1,184 1,185 1,179 
8,334 | 8,412| 8,422| 8,491 8,556/| 8,565| 8619) 8,605 
961 966 965 975 975 980 978 986 
3,152] 3,149] 3,140] 3,156| 3,189| 3,151 3,178 | 3,152 
2,820! 2,819) 2,806) 2,818| 2,853| 2815] 2,850! 2,818 
1,522 1,538 | 1,561 1,578 1,601 1,622 1,632 1,643 
1,144] 1,145 1,146] 1,153 1,159| 1,162 1,167 1,168 
382 382 383 385 387 385 386 388 
569 565 563 567 554 564 566 568 
1,641 1,647 1,660 1,662 1,670 1,694 1,705 | 1,717 
9,852 | 9,867| 9,873) 9,887| 9,905| 9902| 9,919! 9,937 
1,788 | 1,796 1,801 1,806 1,813] 1,817 1,828 1,835 
1,761 1,761 1,760 1,762 1,761 1,756 1,754 1,758 
3,920} 3,925) 3,938) 3,945| 3,953/ 3,960; 3,966| 3,971 
702 698 687 684 683 673 670 667 
967 970 972 977 980 984 985 991 
2,179| 2,189) 2,192] 2,195] 2,200} 2,205) 2,198/ 2,218 
2,577| 2,587| 2,595) 2,609| 2,627| 2,657| 2,632| 2,652 
574 575 577 575 581 583 586 583 
741 744 746 749 747 749 752 758 
92 92 92 91 91 91 92 92 
2,261 2,263 2,265 2,266 2,270 2,272 2,273 2,276 
3,148 3,164 3,178 3,212 3,234 3,259 3,264 3,280 
899 904 910 913 921 925 927 926 
1,007} 1,012 1,011 1,029 1,037 1,052 1,055} 1,066 
19,720 | 19,728 | 19,764) 19,828| 19,813| 19,826| 19,922/] 19,928 
2,676 2,671 2,674 2,671 2,674 2,672 2,683 2,687 
1,819} 1,815| 1,814] 1,810 1,813} 1,810) 1,816) 1,813 
4,613} 4,619] 4620] 4,637| 4632) 4645] 4,661 4,680 
1,924 1,928 1,925 1,932 1,933 1,938 1,949 1,960 
2,689 2,691 2,695 2,705 2,699 2,707 2,712 2,720 
12,431 | 12,438 | 12,470) 12,520] 12,507| 12,509| 12,578| 12,561 
6,999 7,003 7,023 7,053 7,045 7,078 7,128 7,088 
§,432 5,435 5,447 5,467 5,462 5,431 5,450 5,473 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


—————_eeeekrTGTGtGra—ar 


Annual average 1 
Industry ie] 998 1999 
1997 | 1998° | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec.?| Jan.’ 
PRIVATE SECTOR.............cessesessesseee 34.6 34.6 | 348) 34.7) 346) 345] 347] 346] 346] 346) 344] 346] 345! 346/ 34.5 
GOODS-PRODUCING 41.3 41.0 41.6 41.4 41.0 40.8 41.1 41.0 41.1 411 40.8 41.1 41.0 41.2 41.0 
III Gorrie views vonosnstoanicacecsotusens sessscserabes ceca 45.4 43.9 45.4 44.4 43.8 44.1 44.6 43.8 44.8 43.8 43.2 43.8 43.5 43.3 42.8 
MANUFACTURING saananeppdunusuesewnsnesiscbens 42.0 41.7 42.1 42.0 41.8 41.4 41.8 41.8 41.7 41.7 41.6 41.7 41.7 41.7 41.5 
Overtime NOUurs...........cessseeseecseeseseseseed 4.8 4.6 4.9 4.8 4.8 4.5 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.5 
Durable Qoods..............sccccccsssssesesseeeee 42.8 423) 428] 428) 42.5) 419] 424) 423] 422) 423] 422) 423) 423] 423] 42.1 
Overtime hours 5.1 4.8 §.2 5.1 5.0 4.6 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.7 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.6 
Lumber and wood products 41.0 41.1 41.2 41.1 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.3 41.2 41.2 40.6 41.1 41.2 41.6 41.6 
Furniture and fixtures. 40.2 40.5} 41.0} 41.0] 40.7) 40.7} 40.7] 41.0] 40.7] 40.7} 401 40.4| 40.1 40.3] 40.6 
Stone, clay, and glass products........... 43.2 43.4) 43.7] 43.6] 43.2) 43.3] 435] 43.2) 435] 436] 433] 43.4] 43.5] 43.8] 44.0 
Primary metal industries................:0++++4 44.9 44.2} 452] 448] 446] 439) 445) 444] 43.6) 441 43.7] 43.7] 43.9] 43.8] 43.7 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PROQUGHB: ccscniseecounadevthos tie saisnueiectactes 44.9 44.6 46.0 45.4 45.3 44.9 45.6 45.1 43.8 44.5 44.2 43.9 43.7 43.7 44.0 
Fabricated metal products 42.6 42.3 42.7 42.7 42.4 41.8 42.6 42.5 42.4 42.3 42.3 42.3 42.1 42.2 41.9 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 43.6 42.8 43.6 43.4 43.3 42.6 43.0 43.2 43.0 43.1 42.7 427) 42.4) 42.1 41.9 
Electronic and other electrical 
ATONE os cnas Rice vtech eaeston th decoinaeval 42.0 41.4 41.8 41.9 41.4 41.1 41.4 41.4 41.3 41.7 41.5 41.5 41.4 41.0 41.0 
Transportation equipment........ 44.5 43.4 43.9 43.8 43.4 42.1 43.3 42.7 42.6 42.6 43.7 43.7 44.1 44.7 43.7 
Motor vehicles and equipment... 45.0 43.5 | 43.9 43.8 43.5 | 42.0 43.3) 42.4| 41.7 42.3 | 44.3 43.8) 447) 454) 448 
Instruments and related products. 42.0 41.3) 41.9] 420) 41.5] 41.3] 41.4) 41.3] 41.3) 41.4) 41.0) 41.1 41.0] 41.0] 41.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... 40.4 39.9} 404] 404] 405| 40.1 40.0} 40.0} 40.0] 40.1 39.6 | 39.7] 39.3] 39.4] 39:1 
Nondurable goods. 40.9 40.9} 41.1 40.9| 408] 40.7] 41.0) 409] 41.0} 409] 408] 409] 408] 409); 40.7 
Overtime hours..............+ 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.4 
Food and kindred products... 41.3 41.7) 41.8} 41.5] 41.5) 41.3) 41.8) 41.7) 420] 41.5] 41.7] 41.5) 41.7) 420] 41.9 
Textile mill Products...........csceeeeeeee 41.4 41.0 41.8 41.5 41.2 41.0 41.3 41.1 41.0 41.0 40.4 414 40.7 41.0 40.9 
Apparel and other textile products....... 37.3 37.3| 374| 374) 37.2) 37.7 | 937.4) 374) 3874) 37.5 | 37.3] 37.3) 37.3) 37.3) 36:7 
Paper and allied products...........0s00+ 43.7 43.4) 436] 43.4] 43.4] 43.0] 43.5) 43.6] 435/ 433] 436) 43.5) 435) 433) 436 
Printing and publishing...........-sesssee 38.5 38.3/} 985) 385) 384) 382) 384] 382) 384/385] 38.1 38.2 | 38.2] 38.1 38.3 
Chemicals and allied products 43.2 43.2} 43.5] 43.4) 4384] 43.1 43.1 43.2} 43.0] 43.3) 43.2) 43.3] 43.0] 426] 42.7 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlaSticS PrOGUCtS...........cceeseeeeeeeeeeseeed 41.8 417 42.0 41.8 41.5 41.7 42.1 42.0 42.1 41.6 41.7 41.8 41.6 417 41.3 
Leather and leather products... 38.4 37.6 | 383] 388) 37.9] 37.3) 37.3} 987.6] 37.0) 38.1 37.4 | 37.4) 37:6°| (87-5) ‘37.2 
SERVICE-PRODUCING 32.9 32.9| 33.0) 33.0} 328] 329] 33.0) 329] 329! 329] 328] 329] 329] 328) 328 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES...........ccccessesesceeees | 39.7 39.5] 40.0) 39.9} 398] 396] 39.8] 395) 396] 393] 39.3] 39.3) 39.3] 39.1 39.5 
WHOLESALE TRADE ..............cccseseeeeees 38.4 
RETAIL, TRADE. ccc civecssrsoccsorescecserssseasnascs 


P = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


Industry 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 12.28 | $12.77 


ae \\ > 


Manufacturing,........c0srecsesncosssorersssssre 
Excluding overtime..........ssseceesessreee 


Service-producing.........0-.c000 waaceuwsave 


Transportation and public utilities....... 
Wholesale trade.........csssscsessesrserseesees 
RRotallll dO .cccsccsoncsorscsssesesecrdecstessesonaes 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 


PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
— Data not available. 


P = preliminary. 


See iene fT 


-_s 
s 


1999 
. 

Apr. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec.’ | Jan.? 
$12.63 | $12.70 $12.87 | $12.90 | $12.94 | $12.98 | $13.04 
14.25 | 14.25 14.39 | 14.43| 14.46] 14.49] 14.52 
16.82 | 16.72 17.15| 17.20] 17.37] 17.30] 17.16 
16.40 | 16.45 16.57 | 16.69| 16.75] 16.83| 16.75 
13.46 | 13.44 13.57 | 13.57| 13.58) 13.57| 13.64 
12.73 | 12.76 12.90] 12.88] 12.89] 12.89] 12.93 
12.10] 12.19 12.38 | 12.41| 12.45] 12.49| 12.57 
15.27 | 15.32 15.42| 15.42| 15.45| 15.52| 15.53 
13.84] 13.88 14.14] 14.19] 14.23] 14.26] 14.35 
8.64| 8.70 8.86| 885) 885| 891] 8.97 
13.85 | 14.00 14.17| 14.24] 14.35] 14.43] 14.48 
12.65 | 12.76 12.99] 13.03] 13.06] 13.09] 13.18 
Tif 2ae taka 7.79| 7.79] 7.80] 7.81 - 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


aie Annual average 1998 
ndus' : Sn 
1997 | 1998° | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June/| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec.” | 
- —— + —t+ + -——_——— 
PRIVATE SECTOR..........scsesceessseseeses $ 12.28 | $ 12.77 | $12.60 | $12.65 | $12.68 | $12.69 | $12.70 | $12.66 | $12.66 | $12.74 | $12.89 | $12.92 | $12.99 | $12.99 
MAINES ss chcintetic demeiastivterdastanetipqucenancne 16.17} 16.95! 16.65| 16.89| 16.89] 16.84] 16.73| 16.73) 16.81] 16.94] 17.16| 17.14] 17.34) 17.39 
CONSTRUCTION... «no. .<cccrenecvsrsonancopned 16.03} 16.57] 16.25| 16.21| 16.29| 16.34| 1642| 1644] 1663| 16.74| 16.76) 16.86/| 16.79| 16.85 
MANUFACTURING..........c2eceseeseseesenenes 13.17| 13.49] 13.40] 13.41| 13.47| 13.46| 13.47| 1343] 13.37] 13.44] 13.60) 13.54) 13.60/ 13.68 
DUrSIIG COG ose ane sacsenncnsecmnssennsies 13.73| 13.99] 13.96] 13.96) 14.02] 13.96| 13.98] 13.94] 13.77] 13.93] 14.08] 14.03] 14.08/ 14.16 
Lumber and wood products. 10.77 | 11.11] 10.90} 10.91] 10.95] 10.99] 11.06] 11.10] 11.18] 11.19| 11.19] 11.23] 11.25) 11.35 
Furniture and fixtures............+. | 10.55} 10.89} 10.75| 10.77| 10.80| 10.85] 10.79] 10.81} 10.90] 10.95] 10.98] 10.99| 10.98; 11.09 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 13.18 13.60} 13.39|} 13.45| 13.46] 13.63| 13.58] 13.58} 13.60) 13.63} 13.82} 13.68| 13.66| 13.72 
Primary metal industrieS..........+.-ss+00» 15.22| 15.48] 15.47| 15.46| 15.52| 15.66| 15.54] 15.53| 15.56] 15.44| 15.61| 15.31| 15.35| 15.36 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
18.03} 1842] 18.33) 1834] 18.32] 1866| 1855| 1853| 1849| 1846| 18.75) 18.21| 1831| 18.11 
12.79| 13.07] 12.99| 12.98] 13.01} 12.89] 13.02] 13.00] 12.89) 13.06| 13.18| 13.19] 13.23] 13.36 
Industrial machinery and equipment...| 14.07} 14.45] 14.34) 14.36| 14.36| 14.32] 14.36] 14.40] 14.42| 14.44| 14.53| 14.55] 14.62| 14.68 
Electronic and other electrical 
13.11 | 13.00| 12.97] 13.06} 13.09] 13.05] 13.08] 13.15 | 13.12] 13.26] 13.14] 13.19] 13.28 
17.56 | 17.75| 17.77| 17.92] 17.71| 17.65] 17.45| 16.88| 17.32] 17.53] 17.49] 17.55] 17.57 
17.94] 18.24] 1831] 1852] 1835] 1816] 17.84| 16.87| 17.60) 17.85| 17.70| 17.75| 17.74 
13.77 | 13.64] 13.67] 13.73] 13.75] 13.75] 13.71| 13.74] 13.76) 13.84/ 13.83| 13.87| 13.98 
10.87 | 10.79} 10.79} 10.79} 10.76} 10.79} 10.82} 10.84| 10.83) 10.96} 11.00/ 11.01| 11.13 
12.75| 12.56] 12.57| 12.63] 12.71| 12.71| 12.69] 12.79| 12.73| 12.91| 12.82} 12.89} 12.97 
11.80 | 11.67] 11.64] 11.70} 11.75] 11.78] 11.76] 11.80] 11.75] 11.95] 11.82] 11.96) 12.01 
18.67 | 18.49] 18.24] 18.54] 18.94] 20.35} 20.89/ 20.66/ 19.06; 18.03/ 17.08) 17.45| 17.13 
10.38 | 10.26} 10.26} 10.29} 10.39] 10.37] 10.36) 10.36) 10.38) 10.48| 10.44/ 10.51 10.55 
8.52 8.41 8.38 8.43 8.47 8.46 8.50 8.48 8.54 8.62 8.65 8.63 8.67 
15.50 | 15.18| 15.20] 15.27| 15.44] 15.50! 15.45/ 15.63| 1553] 15.83/ 1558| 15.63) 15.76 
13.44 | 13.27] 13.32] 13.36] 13.32] 13.32] 13.33] 13.43 | 13.46) 13.64] 13.60| 13.55 | 13.66 
17.13} 16.89] 16.94] 16.97] 17.15] 17.11] 17.05] 17.19] 17.14] 17.81] 17.22| 17.28) 17.31 
20.90 | 20.63} 20.91} 21.16] 20.99) 20.80| 20.71| 20.81 | 20.78| 20.80/ 21.05) 20.95) 21.17 
11.87} 11.74] 11.77] 11.78] 11.64] 11.85] 11.81} 11.91] 11.84] 11.98] 11.89] 11.97) 12.09 
9.34 9.32 9.29 9.32 9.28 9.33 9.35 9.16 9.29 9.37 9.46 9.45 9.44 
15.34 | 15.27| 15.29] 15.24) 15.27| 15.21] 15.22/ 15.31| 15.33/ 15.46| 15.43] 15.53] 15.53 
WHOLESALE TRADE. eccceenrsnnsrne 13.44 14.01} 13.77] 13.85] 13.86} 13.90} 13.96} 13.89/ 13.99] 14.13) 1410] 1413] 1428) 14.27 
BET Ly BI coststscsssseanenctrescemnenseneel 8.34 8.75 8.63 8.62 8.67 8.70 8.71 8.70 8.71 8.74 8.90 8.86 8.87 8.90 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE........0ccsccseeeeenes . 13.33 14.06 | 13.70) 13.95] 13.97] 13.98] 13.99] 13.93] 13.94) 14.11] 14.10] 1420] 1442] 14.40 
SERVICES,..cccccconcccerscenccccessescscoccccsssesses} 12.28 12.864 | 12.66} 12.75} 12.77} 12.77} 12.75] 12.70} 12.67} 12.75| 12.97| 13.01} 13.15) 13.18 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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1999 
Jan.? 


$13.10 
17.35 
16.73 
13.67 


14.12 
11.31 
11.07 
13.68 
15.38 


18.37 
13.31 


14.64 


13.33 
17.45 
17.59 
13.96 
11.12 


12.99 
11.98 
16.44 
10.63 

8.67 
15.66 


14.36 


14.46 
13.30 


eee 


16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Industry Annual average j 998 1909 


nh ne i» 
1997 | 1998? | Jan. Feb. |_ Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec.” | Jan? 


PRIVATE SECTOR bv. 
Current dollars, -| $ 424.89 | $ 441.84 | $430.92 | $437.69 | $437.46 | $434.00 | $439.42 | $439.30 | $440.57 | $447.17 | $442.13 | $447.03 | $450.75 | $450.75 | $445.40 


Seasonally adjusted................ - —| 486.39 | 436.87 | 437.00| 438.15 | 441.73| 441.50] 442.53| 444.61 | 442.73| 446.34] 446.43] 449.11| 449.88 
Constant (1982) dollars............. 261.31 268.11 | 263.56 | 267.54) 267.07 | 264.31 | 266.96| 266.57| 267.17| 270.85 | 267.47| 269.78| 271.86| 271.86| 267.99 
BOING ase adeccuccacceacuvepepsenssacdec 734.12 | 744.11 | 749.25} 743.16 | 733.03| 730.86 | 742.81| 736.12| 739.64] 745.36] 736.16] 752.01| 761.23| 758.20| 737.38 
CONSTRUCTION.............:sccceceseseee , 623.57 | 642.92} 607.75 | 614.36) 617.39] 620.92 | 643.66| 642.80] 666.86| 671.27| 628.50| 674.40| 646.42| 657.15| 630.72 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars............scscscsssesseed : 562.53 | 561.46 | 559.20) 561.70| 549.17] 563.05] 561.37/ 549.51 | 560.45) 564.40| 567.33] 572.56] 582.77| 564.57 
Constant (1982) dollars. 341.34 | 343.40 | 341.81 | 342.92| 334.45] 342.07] 340.89] 333.24| 339.46] 341.44] 342.38] 345.33] 351.49| 339.69 
Durable good,............cssscecseees 587.64 | 591.78/ 594.70 | 593.30) 594.45| 576.55] 594.15] 591.06] 571.46| 587.85| 588.54] 596.28] 601.22] 613.13] 590.22 
Lumber and wood products......, 441.57 | 456.62 | 438.18 | 441.86 | 446.76 | 448.39] 457.88 | 461.76 | 460.62| 465.50! 453.20| 466.05| 466.88| 473.30] 458.06 
Furniture and fixtures.............0+. 424.11 441.05 | 436.45} 436.19 | 436.32 | 430.75 | 432.68| 441.05| 439.27] 448.95| 435.91] 448.39] 447.98| 461.34] 445.04 
Stone, clay, and glass 
BRCMNAG cr sonesstsessbbansssvonsehose 569.38 | 590.24) 566.40} 572.97| 572.05| 584.73| 596.16| 594.80] 594.32] 601.08| 606.70] 601.92] 596.94] 599.56| 580.03 
Primary metal industries........... | 683.38 | 684.22) 702.34] 691.06 | 690.64| 679.64| 691.53| 689.53| 670.64| 676.27] 683.72] 667.52| 678.47| 686.59| 673.64 
Blast furnaces and basic 
Steel PrOdUCtS..........cscereseeee 809.55 | 821.53) 846.85 | 828.97| 828.06 | 835.97| 842.17| 833.85 | 811.71| 815.93] 830.63] 786.67] 800.15| 800.46] 810.12 
Fabricated metal products........, 544.85 | 552.86 | 553.37 549.05| 549.02 | 527.20| 553.35| 553.80 | 536.22 | 551.13 | 548.29] 561.89] 566.24| 579.82] 556.36 
Industrial machinery and 
CQUIPMEN..........eseesereeeenereeee | 613.45) 618.46 | 625.22 | 624.66| 624.66 | 600.01 | 618.92] 622.08/ 609.97] 615.14] 607.35| 616.92| 624.27] 634.18] 614.88 
Electronic and other electrical 
CQUIPMENL..........secceseeeeeeseneeeee ; 933.40 | 542.75 | 543.40) 539.55] 540.68 | 528.84 | 537.66| 541.51 | 533.89] 544.48| 543.66 | 545.31] 555.30| 560.42) 545.20 
Transportation equipment......... 781.42 | 762.10} 777.45| 773.00) 783.10] 733.19] 771.31 | 748.61) 692.08) 739.56] 759.05] 773.06| 782.73) 804.71 | 762.57 
Motor vehicles and 
EQUIPMEN.........eceereeeseseescees 1 812.70] 780.39] 797.09| 794.65} 813.03 | 756.02) 800.86 | 761.77| 668.05/ 748.00} 781.83} 787.65| 802.30] 833.78| 786.27 
Instruments and related 
PYQOUCKS Es coscnesarcaccsnvoasrasenn 567.42 | 568.70) 571.52] 575.51| 572.54) 558.25| 566.50} 566.22) 557.84) 565.54) 561.90} 568.41| 575.61] 587.16) 572.36 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...) 427.84 | 433.71 | 430.52 | 433.76| 437.00| 423.94} 430.52| 431.72| 424.93) 432.12] 430.73 | 441.10] 440.40] 447.43] 429.23 
Nondurable goods......... peececeanere 4 504.30] 521.48) 513.70| 510.34] 514.04) 508.40) 518.57) 519.02} 519.27] 521.93] 529.31] 526.90] 532.36 | 539.55| 526.10 
Food and kindred products....... | 474.54 492.06 483.14 476.08 478.53 474.70 488.87 488.04 490.88 492.33 507.88 | 496.44 507.10 514.03 497.17 
Tobacco Products..........seseeeeees 749.60 | 713.19 | 698.92| 682.18} 685.98| 700.78| 793.65| 833.51] 811.94| 749.06| 674.32| 667.83 | 677.06| 640.66 | 570.47 
Textile mill products............00++ 415.24 | 425.58/ 426.82| 421.69] 423.95| 416.64] 426.21 | 429.94] 41854] 427.24| 424.44] 429.08/ 433.01 | 437.83] 432.64 
Apparel and other textile 
POTOCUICES, cccnssntissaceeccsesenacvessnsan 307.73 | 317.80) 313.69} 310.90] 313.60| 309.16 | 316.40] 321.30] 313.76] 321.10] 316.35] 325.24] 324.49] 328.59] 316.46 
Paper and allied products......... 657.25 | 672.70) 663.37] 653.60) 658.14| 656.20| 671.15| 672.08| 672.09] 669.34] 698.10] 679.29] 686.16 | 696.59 | 684.34 
Printing and publishing.............. 502.43 | 514.75) 504.26} 508.82) 513.02} 503.50| 507.49) 505.21 | 511.68] 518.21 | 525.14] 522.24) 52439) 528.64) 514.98 


Chemicals and allied products..| 716.26 | 740.02| 734.72 | 733.50| 736.50] 735.74] 735.73} 736.56| 734.01| 737.02) 751.25| 743.90] 748.22 | 752.99] 738.28 
Petroleum and coal products....| 869.76 911.24 | 918.04 882.40 | 914.11 898.37 | 892.32 | 894.67] 932.29] 912.24} 898.56 | 924.10} 919.71 946.30 | 914.44 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics Products............sese 483.63 494.98 | 491.91 489.63 488.87] 485.44| 496.52| 496.02] 489.50] 490.18; 495.97] 497.00] 503.94} 516.24] 504.69 
Leather and leather products....| 344.83 351.18 | 352.30 353.02 | 351.36 | 338.72| 348.94] 356.24/] 338.00} 355.81 348.56 | 355.70| 359.10 | 359.66 | 354.38 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIEG...............-00+05 592.72 | 605.93] 600.11} 610.07] 600.46 | 597.06| 600.80) 602.71 | 607.81| 611.67] 607.58| 606.40) 616.54| 607.22 | 604.98 
WHOLESALE TRADE...................| 516.10 | 537.98] 524.64 | 533.23] 532.22 | 529.59] 536.06] 531.99 | 535.82 | 546.83 | 537.21] 541.18} 552.64) 547.97] 545.68 
RETAIL TRADE...sosssessesosernsssneeesed 241.03 | 254.63 242.50] 247.39 | 248.83 254.91 | 259.56 258.99 | 256.05 | 256.34 | 259.88) 252.84 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE.........s0000004 481.21 | 510.38 | 494.57 | 517.55 


514.10 501.48 | 503.23 506.19 | 512.62 | 532.10) 519.84} 520.56 


418.20 | 417.58 415.29 | 416.84 418.93 | 424.13 429.67 


: SERVICES...... 


P = preliminary. 
: Kore: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent) 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. [Nov | Dec. 


Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 


Over 1-month span: | 
: : d } 61.0 57.3 61.5 


54.6 61.1 59.1 
59.0 55.1 53.9 


— Data not available. decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 

percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Civilian noninstitutional population. 196,814 205,220 
Civilian labor forCe.....sssseccseeee pas 131,056 137,673 
Labor force participation rate 66.6 67.1 
NNO south casaincioxsasisstarnivedons sited 117,718 123,060 131,463 
Employment-population ratio.......... . 61.7 J : 62.5 64.1 
POAT Hc seadtshsrrssceneseactescetsens 3,269 3,409 3,378 
Nonagricultural industries............ 115,570 114,499 117,144 119,651 128,085 

7,047 8,628 8,940 7,996 6,210 

5.6 6.8 F 6.9 6.1 4.5 


63,324 64,578 65,638 65,758 67,547 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 
[In thousands] 


OO 
Industry ie 1990 1991 _| 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998? 

Total OMPlOYMEMt....:ccscccssesveecvsesurersecesesces J 109,403 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 ‘ 125,830 
IPEIVERG BOGKOR eters. ssurcscsescecacncenecssncesovoteed 91,098 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,120 105,969 
Goods-producing. eavedeestiseshiekd 24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,934 25,255 
WAVING) Fescexnconatnactyassosnsaascene coevewscacsesel 709 689 635 610 601 581 580 592 575 
IGonstnyotion cc: Marten ete 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,686 5,964 
IMGMUTBCIOTINIG: csccscccctssvactresresecestcssact: 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,657 18,716 
SOMVICE-POGUCING..c..s.catsscccveeeesscnecaosess 84,497 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,756 100,575 
Transportation and public utilities........ 5,777 5,755 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,395 6,549 
Wholesale trade a“ 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,825 
Petal trad, sissiiscccssssssxcrporconsaatieccce 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 22,011 22,475 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,091 7,341 
SOVICAS A ied steer 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,524 
IGOVEMIMAN tiscccsitcreaciecteecsccctcnetecaeed 18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,570 19,861 
FOU Orel eee nsec tatvsnes senate thes stare 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 
SUAtDA Bera chatted snsaredeteedeas eset 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,594 4,648 
Locals: 10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,528 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 
Industry 1991 | 1992 | 1993 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998” 
Hoag 
Private sector: 

Average weekly NOUrS............ccsssssessessscesescessseeceneess 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.77 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........sseese 345.35 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 441.84 
Mining: | 

Average weekly NOUFS..........ss0000 44.1 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... . 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.17 16.95 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 603.29 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 734.12 744.11 
Construction: 

Average weekly NOUIS..........sss+0+ 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 38.9 38.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) eeee 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.03 16.57 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........:.+.:-+-s9+ 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 623.57 642.92 
Manufacturing: 

Average weekly NOurS.........00s00« 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... i 10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........:0+0+0+ 441.86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average weekly NOUurS..........sss-sssereree 38.4 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 12.92 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.93 15.34 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..............-0++ J 496.13 502.92 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.72 605.93 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly NOUrS.........+.s++ stas 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... nia 10.79 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.44 14.01 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).......-...-..+.+0 411.10 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.10 537.98 
Retail trade: 

Average weekly NOUTIS.........sssseesesee 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 7 6.75 6.94 ieiZ 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.34 8.75 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 241.03 254.63 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average Weekly NOUIS........ssssssssesecsrsenscarsenerenseees 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.33 14.06 

Average weekly earnings (in ollars)..............s0 356.93 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.21 510.38 
Services: 

Average Weekly NOUrS........csssescseseessecssneeseceeenesees 32.5 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) oie 9.83 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........+.-.-++++ 319.48 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 419.87 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,' by occupation and industry group 


1996 1997 ae 1998 Percent change 

adil , Ri Ean act we PSL 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended | ended — 
Dec. 1998 
4 a + —+- —— ne = 
Cieillan WOK geionc-ns-bserinsrrotoeieaacieaaiaennagl 130.9} 132.0) 132.8} 134.1) 135.2) 136.3) 137.4) 139.0| 139.8 0.6 3.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihite-colber, WTO 0S 5... ccscscosaoo<srsesimanscessapsuncsenosbeasaictoeennl 131.9 133.1 133.9 135.2 136.5 137.7 138.7 140.6 141.4 6 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical ..| 183.1) 133.7} 134.6) 135.8} 136.7) 137.5) 138.3) 140.0) 141.0 Pi 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and Managerial...........cssssssesee4 131.5} 133.2} 134.0 135.3 137.3} 139.1 139.7; 141.7 141.8 A 3.3 
Administrative support, including Clerical............ssesse 132.6 133.6 134.6 135.8 136.9 138.0 139.3 140.4 141.3 6 3.2 

Blue-collar workers. 129.1; 129.8} 130.9) 131.8) 132.4) 133.2} 134.3) 135.3) 136.1 6 2.8 

131.0 132.0 132.7 134.6 135.6 136.9 137.9 139.4 140.0 4 3.2 

130.9 131.5} 132.7 133.6 134.1 135.1 136.3 137.2 137.9 5 2.8 

132.1 132.6 133.8 134.6 135.3 136.4 137.2 138.2 138.9 5 ya 

130.9 132.1 132.9 134.2 135.5 136.8 137.7 139.6 140.4 6 3.6 

133.2 134.1 134.9 136.5 137.6 138.3 139.0 140.8 141.7 6 3.0 

134.4 135.2 135.7 136.7 137.9 138.0 138.5} 139.1 139.1 0 9 

133.8} 134.2 134.6 135.6 136.7 137.1 138.2 139.4 140.2 6 2.6 

133.9 134.0 134.2 136.5 137.0 137.5 137.7 140.2 141.0 6 2.9 

131.8} 133.0] 133.0] 134.1; 135.1) 136.4) 137.4) 138.9) 139.9 7 3.6 

130.5 131.7 132.5 133.8 135.1 136.2 137.3 139.0 139.9 6 3.6 

130.6} 131.7 132.8 133.9 135.1 136.3 137.5 139.0 139.8 6 3.5 

130.8) 131.9 133.0 134.1 135.2 136.4 137.5 138.8 139.4 4 3.1 

131.7 133.1 134.1 135.2 136.7 138.1 139.4 141.1 142.0 & 3.9 

132.5 133.7 134.8 135.9 137.4 138.8 139.9 141.3 141.9 4 3.3 

Professional specialty and technical occupations..........| 133.7 134.6 135.9 136.7 137.8} 138.8) 140.1 141.6 142.6 ef 3.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations. 131.3} 133.0] 133.9} 135.2} 137.4) 139.4) 140.0} 141.9) 141.8 -1 3.2 
1 a DTD CECH, OA 128.1] 130.1] 130.7} 132.2; 133.5} 135.3) 137.3) 140.4) 142.6 1.6 6.8 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical 132.5} 133.7} 134.7} 135.9} 137.0} 138.2| 139.6} 140.6) 141.4 & 3.2 
ICIS WOTNOIN Gio ws crccacnnnet crnssapsecven ree cssthaphactendusechcuncin 129.0| 129.6 130.8; 131.7 132.3} 133.1 134.3 135.2} 135.9 5 2.7 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations. 129.1 129.6; 130.9 131.7 131.9] 132.9) 134.4 135.4 136.1 5 3.2 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors.............. 129.5} 130.0) 131.2} 132.2; 133.0} 133.6) 134.7) 135.7; 136.8 8 2.9 
Transportation and material moving occupations.......... 125.2} 126.1 126.8} 128.0) 128.9} 129.3; 129.9} 130.7) 130.7 0 1.4 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 131.3 132.8} 133.4 134.2 135.8 137.0 137.6 138.5; 139.2 5 2.5 
128.9 129.8} 130.9 133.1 134.1 135.3 136.0) 137.3 138.0 5 2.9 

130.0} 131.1] 132.1) 133.2} 134.2) 135.3) 136.6) 138.0} 139.0 R 3.6 

130.9} 131.4) 132.7) 133.6) 134.1] 135.1] 1386.2) 137.1; 137.8 5 2.8 

130.5} 131.1] 132.3) 133.1} 133.6) 134.5) 135.6} 136.5} 137.2 5 2.7 

132.9} 133.5] 134.8; 135.6) 136.2) 137.7} 138.8) 139.7) 140.2 4 2.9 

132.1} 132.6] 133.8} 134.5; 135.0! 136.3) 137.4) 1383) 138.8 4 2.8 

129.6} 130.2} 131.4) 132.4) 132.8) 133.5) 134.6) 135.5) 136.3 6 2.6 

126.4) 127.2) 128.7; 129.7; 129.7) 130.6] 132.7) 133.4) 134.3 7 3.5 

132.1} 132.6] 133.8) 134.6) 135.3) 136.4); 137.2) 138.2) 138.9 5 2.7 

133.6) 133.9) 135.2) 135.8) 136.7} 138.2) 139.1; 140.1; 140.5 3 2.8 

132.5} 132.8} 133.8) 134.5) 135.3) 136.5) 137.3) 138.3) 138.7 3 2.5 

131.1) 131.7] 132.8; 133.7) 134.3} 135.0} 135.9} 136.8) 137.7 * 2.5 

132.6} 133.0} 134.1) 135.0) 135.7} 136.5) 137.4) 138.5) 139.2 5 2.6 

131.0} 131.7) 133.0] 133.7) 134.5) 135.9) 136.7] 137.6) 1382 4 2.8 

130.2} 131.6} 132.5) 133.8] 135.3) 136.7} 137.8} 139.6) 140.5 6 3.8 

130.9) 132.2) 133.3) 134.5) 136.1; 137.4) 138.5} 140.0) 140.6 4 3.3 

131.1) 132.7] 133.7) 134.9} 136.6) 138.0} 139.3) 141.2] 142.2 a, 41 

132.6) 134.0; 135.1] 136.3) 138.1] 139.5} 140.6] 142.2) 142.8 4 3.4 

127.3) 128.2) 129.2) 130.0) 130.9) 132.1] 133.2} 134.3) 134.8 4 3.0 

128.6} 129.5) 130.6} 132.7} 133.9] 135.0} 135.8) 137.0] 137.8 6 2.9 

130.4) 131.3) 131.7) 132.9) 134.2) 135.8] 137.1) 138.5] 139.3 6 3.8 

129.2} 130.6) 130.9} 132.1) 133.4) 134.0} 134.9) 136.7) 137.3 4 2.9 

131.7} 132.0) 132.5} 133.7) 135.1] 137.9] 139.7} 140.7] 141.9 9 5.0 

131.1] 130.2) 130.5) 131.8] 134.0] 136.6} 139.2) 140.5) 141.7 9 5.7 

132.4) 134.2} 134.9) 136.0) 136.4) 139.6] 140.3] 141.0) 142.1 8 4.2 

128.6; 130.1) 131.2} 132.4) 132.9] 134.7] 135.8] 137.6] 138.2 4 4.0 

129.0} 130.4) 131.9] 133.0] 134.0} 135.5) 136.3] 138.1] 138.8 5 3.6 

130.9} 132.9} 133.8) 134.6] 135.1] 137.7| 138.6) 140.8) 142.8 1.4 5.7 

130.9] 132.6} 133.7; 134.5} 135.4] 137.0] 138.2} 140.0| 141.2 9 4.3 

127.4) 128.5) 129.7) 131.1] 131.7] 133.1] 134.4] 185.9] 135.6 -.2 3.0 

126.3} 126.4) 127.7; 128.6) 130.0} 131.2} 133.0) 133.2) 134.0 6 3.1 

128.4) 128.2} 128.2} 129.8) 129.4; 131.3} 132.9] 133.7) 132.7 -7 2.6 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,' by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Ie 1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
— es 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
4 Dec. 1998 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........ccssssessseeeeeeee 126.0} 128.6) 129.4) 130.5) 134.5) 136.7; 138.4) 141.0] 142.5 11 5.9 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS.........csssceseceseeesseseeseseeee 129.2) 131.5} 132.4) 133.5} 137.6] 140.2} 141.3] 143.2] 143.3 Hi! 41 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 128.0} 130.6) 131.6 133.1 140.6) 143.3 145.3; 148.4) 146.7 -1.1 4.3 
NNSLIFEUYCO: corncanonceanscasazassesesascosinssctveressoshapaestorenapsecacestes | 129.6] 131.9} 132.1) 133.1] 134.8) 137.4) 138.9] 141.9] 141.7 -.1 5.1 
MON VICSS rorc oe cp csnsvxsenscareerrceranscas eet teeasausaes 133.4] 134.6] 135.7} 137.0} 138.5} 139.3} 140.3] 141.8] 142.7 6 3.0 
Business S@rviCeS...............sceceseseseesereseseae 131.8) 133.3) 134.2] 136.3} 138.6] 139.5} 140.7] 143.5) 145.9 lez, §.3 
Health services... 134.5} 135.5) 135.9] 137.0] 138.1 138.2} 138.7} 139.0} 139.0 0 Hf 
Hospitals... --| 183.7] 134.0] 184.4) 185.4) 186.5} 186.7} 138.2} 139.1 139.9 6 2.5 
Educational services..... 4 138.0] 138.5) 138.8) 141.6) 142.6) 143.4) 143.9] 147.0] 147.7 5 3.6 
Colleges and universities...............esesceseseseseseereceeeseee 139.1 139.5} 139.9] 142.5) 143.7) 144.3) 144.8); 147.8) 148.5 6 3.3 
INOIMENUTACTUPNG sis cccercccerstess cossstcsvtosesoovceossivsstccsnscssveser 129.8) 131.1 132.1 133.3] 134.7} 136.0} 137.2} 138.9} 139.7 6 3.7 
White<COHar WONKOIS 5c.scsocennvsonsecteansecssvecsorteoosscecenssacerd 131.1 132.7) 133.6) 134.9) 136.5) 137.9) 139.2} 141.1 142.0 6 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations.. | 132.5) 134.0) 135.1 136.2} 137.9} 139.3} 140.5} 142.0) 142.7 £3) 3.5 
Blue-Collar OCCUPALONS: ..<....0ssseccsssssccssseseueseoverescesesssveve 126.7) 127.5) 128.6) 129.4) 130.1 131.0) 132.4) 133.4) 134.0 4 3.0 
SOrVIGQIOCCUDRNONE SS, 255-5 cz accseucccesescncsnsssarsabiesentoane 128.6} 129.4) 130.5] 132.7] 133.8] 134.9) 135.7) 136.9] 137.7 6 2.9 
State and local government WOFkELS............sssccssesseeeseee weed 102.7) 133.2) 183.3) 185.0] 135.7) 136.5] 136.9! 139.0) 139.8 6 3.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wiiite<collei Wotton ioic225...tvectacounsmatasseosacecacccuaavtvnesestencacte 132.5) 132.9} 133.0] 134.8] 135.5) 136.1 136.2} 138.4) 139.3 wf 2.8 
Professional specialty and technical......... 132.3] 132.5} 132:5) 134.6] 135:1] 135.6] 135.6; 137.7). 1385 6 25 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... 132.9) 134.1 134.4) 135.6) 136.4) 137.5) 137.9} 140.4) 141.6 9 3.8 
Administrative support, including clerical. --| 133.0) 133.3) 133:5| 135.3] 136.1 136.9} 137.2) 139.5) 140.3 6 3.1 

BB COM BY WONK ONS sascccescinernvsepexenscassosentnsvisndsacssesainesbesves 181.2) 182.1 132.3} 133.3) 134.2; 135.0} 135.2) 136.8] 137.8 Yh 2.7 

Workers, by industry division: 

SSBIVICOG fe cacepnicta sissepstases patesscoss vascennbassshabdaniataosoiessvesteenies 133.1 133.2) 133.3) 135.4) 136.0) 136.5) 136.6) 139.0) 139.7 5 27: 
Services excluding SChOOIS?.......cccsssssssssscsessscsssssseseseseee 132.0) 132.5) 132.9) 134.4) 135.3) 136.1) 136.2) 138.7; 138.8 A 2.6 
RAGE SWIC rk coun aks soi cans suhundnpucpeinccssuaanvadeynopsupsinee 134.1 134.5) 134.9] 136.0] 137.2) 137.9] 138.0} 140.3) 140.7 3 2.6 
ROSIN S yc o0sis scvsvnssuessinavanicenshnishanvnsssesnduonnrasrsascsuvernes 134.3] 134.8) 135.2) 136.3] 137.6) 138.4) 138.4) 140.7) 141.2 A 2.6 
Educational services.. 133.0) 133.1 133.2} 135.4; 135.9] 136.3) 136.5) 138.8} 139.6 6 ti 
SOONG ose saoreiiccswovevsuutgs eee tvesieveoyassuicsvecsiaasviestssoeyeoussta 133.4] 133.4) 133.5} 136.7] 136.2; 136.6) 136.7; 139.1) 139.9 6 Ly 
Elementary and S@CONGALY...........cesssseeeeeseseeeseseeee 133.1] 133.1 133.3) 135.5] 135.8] 136.1 136.2} 138.8) 139.3 4 2.6 
Colleges and universities.......... 134.0} 134.3) 134.1 136.3) 137.2] 137.9) 138.1} 140.4) 141.5 1.0 3.1 
Public administration? ......ccccccccccccccssssssssssscsssssssssessssssssssass 133.0} 133.0) 134.1] 135.1) 136.4) 137.4) 138.9) 139.9 ul 3.6 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


3 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 

* This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
2 Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and _ Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 

State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 
1996 1997 1998 
a ia as ka T 
Series 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. 
4 —t —t + 
Fe eee ina eee ae AN ok eee 128.0| 129.2) 130.1] 131.6) 132.8) 134.0) 136.0} 136.8) 137.7 0.7 3.7 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkers.......ccsssessecssseseerseseensenenseesercenensennennes 129.3} 130.6] 131.5} 133.0) 134.3 135.6} 136.7 138.8; 139.7 6 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical......... | 130.7} 131.4] 132.3] 134.0] 135.0) 135.8] 136.6) 138.5) 139.4 6 3.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial....... . 129.4 131.0) 132.0} 133.5} 135.6) 137.4| 138.3) 140.5) 140.3 -1 3.5 
Administrative support, including Clerical............sss94 129.1 130.4 131.4) 132.7) 133.7) 135.0} 136.2} 137.5) 138.6 8 3.7 

Biu0-Collar WOTKBIS. ....cccsacevesarsivososavsesusevisccenesnetibenvvonsecstses 125.4; 126.2; 127.5) 128.4) 129.3) 130.4 131.4} 132.6) 133.3 5 3.1 

128.6; 129.3) 131.5) 132.6) 133.7) 134.5) 136.1 137.0 7 3.3 

127.6} 128.9} 129.9) 130.6) 132.0} 133.3) 134.4) 135.2 6 3.5 

129.1 130.3} 131.3) 132.2} 133.7; 134.6) 136.0) 136.8 6 3.5 

129.8) 130.6] 132.2} 133.6} 134.8} 135.7) 137.8) 138.7 Py 3.8 

132.0| 132.9} 134.8} 136.0} 136.9} 137.6) 139.6) 140.5 6 3.3 

132.4) 133.1 134.3} 135.4) 136.2) 136.5) 137.6) 137.6 0 1.6 

131.0} 131.5) 132.5} 133.6} 134.2} 135.1 136.4; 137.1 5 2.6 

132.5] 132.6} 135.3) 135.9) 136.3) 136.5) 139.1 140.0 6 3.0 

128.9} 129.0} 130.3} 131.4| 132.7; 133.2; 134.8) 135.9 8 3.4 

129.1 130.0} 131.5} 132.8] 134.0) 135.1 137.0} 137.8 6 3.8 

128.6] 129.7} 131.0} 132.3] 133.7; 134.9) 136.6) 137.4 6 3.9 

128.6} 129.9) 131.2} 132.4] 133.7) 134.8) 136.3) 136.9 4 3.4 

130.2} 131.3) 132.7} 134.2} 135.7| 137.0} 139.0} 139.9 6 42 

i P 130.8] 132.0] 133.4) 134.8) 136.3) 137.5) 139.1 139.7 4 3.6 

Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 129.9) 131.0) 132.4) 133.7) 134.8) 135.9) 137.1 138.7} 139.7 7 3.6 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 129.3) 131.0} 132.1 133.6] 135.8) 137.8) 138.7) 140.9} 140.5 -3 3.5 
CRS IAI a ose sence caer mantictearrgzeotennecenes 125.9} 127.8) 128.3) 129.8) 131.4) 133.1 135.2} 138.8) 141.3 1.8 75 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 129.2} 130.6} 131.7; 132.9] 133.9) 135.3) 136.7! 137.9) 138.9 7 3.7 
ERIE WOTTON. orcccaestaerecncctonsecgectrecomcncsaiarn concer tszeosee 125.1} 126.0} 127.3) 128.3) 129.1 130.2} 131.3) 132.4) 133.2 6 3.2 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 125.1} 125.8} 127.4) 128.2) 128.7) 129.8; 131.2} 132.3] 133.0 5 3.3 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 126.4) 127.2) 128.5) 129.5) 130.6) 131.6) 132.7) 133.8) 134.9 8 3.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations.......... | 121.1 122.3} 123.0) 124.1 125.1 125.9; 126.4) 127.6) 127.8 = 2.2 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 127.1) 128.4) 129.3) 130.2) 131.8) 133.2) 133.7; 135.1) 135.8 5 3.0 
127.6} 129.9} 131.1; 132.1) 133.0) 134.4) 135.3 = 3.2 

128.8) 130.1 131.2; 132.3) 133.6) 135.2) 136.4 3 4.0 

128.9; 129.9} 130.6) 132.0} 133.2} 134.3) 135.2 7 3.5 

128.3} 129.3) 130.0} 131.3] 132.5} 133.6) 134.4 6 3.4 

131.4) 132.3) 132.9) 135.0} 136.3) 137.4) 138.2 6 4.0 

130.0} 130.9) 131.6} 133.3) 134.6) 135.7) 136.4 5 3.6 

127.3) 128.4) 129.2) 130.1 131.3) 132.3) 133.3 8 3.2 

123.6] 124.7) 124.9) 126.0) 128.1 128.5) 129.3 6 3.5 

130.3; 131.3) 132.2} 133.7} 134.6) 136.0) 136.8 6 3.5 

131.9} 132.8] 133.6) 135.6) 136.8) 138.3) 139.0 5 4.0 

130.5] 131.3) 132.2) 133.8} 135.0) 136.3) 137.1 6 3.7 

129.2} 130.2) 131.2) 132.3) 133.1) 134.3) 135.3 a 3.41 

130.1 131.2; 131.9) 133.4) 134.5} 135.9} 136.9 ww 3.8 

130.6] 131.4) 132.6] 134.2) 134.9] 136.0) 136.8 6 3.2 

130.1 131.6} 133.1 134.4) 135.6) 137.6) 138.4 6 4.0 

130.9} 132.3} 133.9} 135.2) 136.2) 137.9) 138.5 4 3.4 

131.2} 132.6) 134.3) 135.7} 137.0) 139.2) 140.1 6 43 

132.7; 134.2} 135.9) 137.3) 1384) 140.2) 140.7 4 3.5 

127.2} 127.9) 128.9) 130.2} 131.1) 132.4) 132.9 A 3.1 

127.5) 129.8) 131.0) 132.1) 133.0) 134.2) 135.2 7 3.2 

128.8) 130.1) 131.3) 132.1) 132.8) 134.3) 135.1 6 2.9 

126.9) 128.5) 129.5) 130.1 130.4); 132.4) 132.9 4 2.6 

130.9] 132.0} 133.5} 134.5] 135.7} 136.5) 137.8 1.0 3.2 

130.6] 131.8) 134.0) 134.4/ 135.8] 136.7] 138.0 1.0 3.0 

131.2) 132.2) 132.9) 134.7] 135.6] 136.3) 137.4 8 3.4 

129.7} 130.9) 131.6) 133.3) 134.6] 136.6) 137.0 3 41 

131.1) 132.2) 133.2) 134.7; 135.6] 137.6] 138.2 4 3.8 

132.2; 133.0) 133.6} 136.2) 137.1) 139.3) 141.3 1.4 5.8 

132.8] 133.9) 135.0} 136.5] 137.8) 139.6] 140.8 9 43 

128.5; 129.9) 130.6) 131.9) 133.3) 135.2] 134.8 -.3 3.2 

124.7) 126.7} 127.0} 129.0} 130.5} 131.7] 130.5 -9 2.8 

126.2} 126.7} 128.4) 129.4] 131.5} 132.2} 133.0 6 3.6 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] : 
— es pees 


1996 | 1997 1998 Percent change 
3. 2 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. ended ended 
Dec. 1998 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........ccseecsesessesesed 122.2} 124.5) 125.3} 126.4] 180.6] 132.6) 134.8] 138.1 139.8 1.2 7.0 
Excluding sales occupations | 125.3) 127.2) 128.1 129.3} 133.6; 135.9} 137.5) 139.7) 139.6 ol 4.5 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.,| 123.8] 125.9} 126.8] 128.9] 138.3] 140.9] 143.2] 147.0) 144.4 -1.8 4.4 
AREER N Gaps ccastaresean tandh cn chsmunce site cchom ees sSunancassineongiines 126.0 127.9 128.0 128.7 130.2 133.1 134.8 138.7 138.5 -.1 6.4 
SONICS viccssnsccvesevessseciareansasiees | 130.5 131.8 133.0 134.7 136.2 137.2 138.3 140.0 140.8 6 3.4 
Business Services...........000005 -| 180.1 131.4) 132.4) 134.9) 137.3} 137.6] 139.2) 141.8) 1441 1.6 5.0 
Health services..... | 131.4) 132.5] 133.2} 134.3) 135.4) 136.2} 136.5} 137.5] 187.4 -1 15) 
Hospitals...... 130.3} 130.7} 131.2} 132.2} 133.2} 133.6] 134.7} 135.8] 136.5 43) 25 
Educational services... { 133.8 134.5 134.8 137.8 138.4 139.1 139.6 142.8 143.5 5 3.7 
Colleges and UNiversitieS............csccesesesesssssessesestseseee 133.8] 134.6 135.0 137.8) 138.7 139.1 139.7 142.8) 143.6 6 3.5 
INCITING sscase cavcass sos ancexsuuas oxeesuxenasaseanossssteaceeat si 126.8} 128.2} 129.3) 130.7) 132.1) 133.4) 134.7} 136.5} 187.4 7 4.0 
Whnite-COll er WOTKG IS cscico uses ccesvashsonesssevassatsqaanscccsuestorczou 128.3} 129.9} 131.0} 132.4) 134.1) 135.5} 136.8] 138.9] 139.8 6 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations. | 129.6} 131.2) 132.4) 133.8) 135.5} 136.9) 138.1 139.8] 140.3 A 3.5 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS:....scc.n.-seccrscssesessesssecossaseensesasened 123.1 124.1 125.5 126.4 127.1 128.2 129.5 130.5 131.1 7) 3.1 
DOMVICS GECUDANOMNS.2essnexsaseoncesecece sasavsniscsatcsacsivascvesies 125.5) 126.4) 127.4) 129.7) 130.9} 132.0} 132.9} 134.1) 135.1 at 3.2 
State and local government WoOrkelS............2:seccccccseeeeees 130.9} 131.4) 131.5) 133.6) 134.4) 135.1) 135.4) 137.6] 138.5 7 3.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White=CONBG WOFKEIS: cc s.<spsisssessscasssanasevvesriancgensssrosnensavasion 131.1 131.4) 131.5] 133.7) 134.5) 135.0) 135.2} 137.6) 138.5 af 3.0 
Professional specialty and technical...........sssesseseeseeeeee 131.7} 131.9) 132.0) 134.4) 135.1 135.5} 135.6} 137.9] 138.7 6 2 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 130.2} 131.38) 131.7) 133.1 134.1 135.1 135.6] 138.0} 139.3 4) 3.9 
Administrative support, including clerical... -| 129.0) 129.2; 129.5) 131.4] 132.3] 193.0] 133.3) 135.4) 136.5 8 3.2 

BIUWG-COllar WONKONS: w-1--csnanrneneussuerousseqscecorsssessnssecnonsunncesnrset 128.8} 129.6} 129.8) 131.2) 132:3) 133.1) 133.5) 135.1] 136.0 7 2.8 

Workers, by industry division: 
SOI WICOS Eco ritownctcevavcistvoceous avscannnscepentova convspscedeancsasdsseniasao) 131.9} 132.1] 132.2} 134.7| 135.3] 135.7] 135.9} 138.4] 139.2 6 2.9 
Services excluding actions eee ee ee 130.5} 131.2} 131.6) 133.3) 134.4) 135.4) 135.5} 187.8] 138.2 3 2.8 
Health services.. | 131.4] 132.1] 132.6} 133.9} 135.3) 136.3} 136.5) -138.7) 139.2 4 2.9 
Hospitals............ 41 131.3 131.9 132.4 133.7 135.2 136.3 136.5 138.6 139.1 4 2.9 
Educational services 132.0} 132.1 182.2; 134.8) 135.3] 135.7) 135.8] 13814) 139.3 yA 3.0 
SCHOOIS 5: crest ccasesssoscivecssesesrs | 182.2} 132.2) 132.3) 134.9) 135.5) 135.8) 136.0} 138.5] 139.5 ati 3.0 
Elementary and secondary.. | 182.4) 132.4) 132.6] 135.3) 135.7) 136.0) 136.1) 138.7) 139.3 4 2.7 
Colleges and univerSities...........ssssssesseerseseseessees 131.2) 131.5) 131.4) 133.6) 134.6) 135.2) 135.5} 137.7] 139.6 1.4 3.7 
Pisilic aciriinistratlon’ i arvncvscteuntsanvteesntveritnoenciobneees 127.7| 128.9] 129.0] 130.3] 131.4] 132.7} 133.2] 134.8] 135.9 8 3.4 
' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 3 This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
2 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. ‘ Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
ake 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | ended ended 
Dec. 1998 
Private industry worke’rs...........+.+ eaeanasaee papnbaasbees nupatassacatoye 138.6} 139.4; 140.1 140.8] 141.8] 142.6] 143.7) 144.5] 145.2 0.5 2.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers. 139.7) 140.8} 147.5] 142.0) 143.4) 144.7; 145.6) 146.6) 147.4 Bo) 2.8 
Blue-Collar WOrKEIS.........ssssssessceereenrseenecsssesnsesessseascnaseensenned 137.0) 137.2 138.0} 138.8) 139.0) 139.1 140.4) 141.0) 141.6 4 1.9 
Workers, by industry division: 
aaa ais Mdiuatedsaesviretaersnssevureesctsesasauewonpidertseusncaves 139.7; 139.9] 140.9] 141.5} 141.5} 141.5) 142.5] 143.0} 143.2 “il 1.2 
Service-producing. 137.4 139.8) 141.4) 142.7} 143.8) 144.9) 145.7 6 3.0 
Manufacturing........ cal 141.4] 141.7] 141.7) 142.4) 142.6) 142.7 - me 
Nonmanufacturing...........++ i i 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
ia ee, rai > Bis 3 12 
Series months | months 
Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. 
bint Dec. 1998 
—-— —— 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 
130.8] 131.0] 131.8} 133.2} 133.5} 134.0] 135.3] 136.8) 137.5 0.5 3.0 
129.8} 130.0) 131.2] 132.3} 132.5] 132.7) 134.3) 135.6) 136.5 7 3.0 
131.7| 131.9] 132.4] 134.0} 134.5] 135.3) 136.2] 138.0 138.5 4 3.0 
130.6} 130.8] 131.7} 133.0} 133.3) 133.6] 134.6] 136.0] 136.9 7 27 
130.4 130.6) 131.5] 132.9] 133.2) 133.9] 135.3] 136.9) 137.4 4 3.2 
130.4] 131.8] 132.8] 133.9) 135.3] 136.7 137.8) 139.3) 140.1 6 3.5 
131.3) 132.0} 133.2} 134.0) 134.7; 135.9} 136.9] 137.7) 1383 4 27 
129.9) 131.5] 132.5} 133.7) 135.3] 136.7| 138.0} 139.7) 140.6 6 3.9 
132.5) 133.1] 134.4] 135.1) 135.9] 137.2} 138.0} 138.9] 139.4 4 2.6 
129.6) 131.1] 132.2} 133.4) 134.9] 136.3) 137.5) 139.1) 140.0 6 3.8 
131.1] 132.2] 133.1] 134.0} 135.0] 136.0} 137.0] 138.7) 139.5 6 3.3 
129.7) 130.8] 131.5} 132.5) 134.6] 135.5) 136.4) 137.6) 138.1 4 2.6 
132.1; 133.3] 134.7| 136.2} 136.9] 138.3| 139.6] 140.9) 141.4 4 3.3 
128.9) 130.3] 131.4 132.5} 133.4| 135.2! 136.6| 138.5) 140.0 11 49 
130.6] 131.7| 132.8] 133.9} 135.1] 136.4| 137.5} 139.1) 139.8 5 3.5 
130.2} 131.4] 132.4] 133.8] 135.3] 135.9] 137.1] 138.2) 139.4 9 3.0 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 
125.4) 126.0} 126.9] 1283) 1289} 129.6} 130.7} 132.4) 133.1 5 3.3 
123.6] 124.1] 125.4) 126.6) 127.1] 127.9] 129.4) 131.0) 131.7 5 3.6 
127.6} 128.2) 128.8) 130.4) 131.2) 131.8] 132.2) 134.1) 134.8 5 27 
125.2} 125.6] 126.5} 127.8} 128.6) 129.6| 130.4| 1322) 133.0 6 3.4 
125.5} 126.1) 127.1] 128.6] 129.1) 129.6] 130.8} 132.4) 133.1 5 3.1 
127.7| 129.1) 130.3} 131.6} 133.0) 134.5] 135.7} 137.4] 1383 7 4.0 
128.0} 128.9] 130.2} 131.2} 132.0) 133.6] 134.7] 135.7) 136.5 6 3.4 
127.5} 129.1) 130.2} 131.6) 133.2) 134.6] 135.9} 137.9] 138.8 4 42 
129.6} 130.3) 131.7] 132.6} 133.5) 135.1] 136.2! 137.3} 138.2 7 3.5 
127.0} 128.5} 129.7} 131.1} 132.6) 134.0] 135.3] 137.1) 138.0 7 41 
127.7; 128.8] 129.8} 130.7} 131.6] 132.6] 133.8) 135.4| 136.4 7 3.6 
127.0} 128.5] 129.4 130.6} 133.0) 134.0] 134.9] 136.5! 136.7 “| 2.8 
127.7; 129.0) 130.4) 132.2} 133.0} 134.7| 136.0/ 137.5| 138.0 4 3.8 
126.5] 127.7} 128.9} 130.2) 131.2) 132.9) 134.5] 136.7; 138.4 1.2 5.5 
127.4| 128.7) 129.9} 131.1] 192.3] 133.8] 135.1] 136.9] 137.7 6 4A 
126.5} 127.7} 128.8} 130.4) 132.0} 132.5) 133.4) 134.7| 136.0 1.0 3.0 


; The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-93 


Item 


Scope of survey (in O00'S)............csccccceccsseescceseeeed 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care 


Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PAU MGM O cscczsanccsasecvestewsscncosesevasetdeeheaet «es 
Average minutes per day 
Paid rest time.................. 
Average minutes per day 
PENATUNICT A IBAVO sys nc actaestasaunuessavesernesevenniedscs 
Average days per occurrence. 
PAN IDUGAYS 2x tens coans sever snovcssvaxsaeveetconse 
Average days per year.. 
Paid personal leave....... 
Average days per year.. 
Paid vacations.............. 


Unpaid maternity leave... 


Unpaid paternity leave...................cccsseseseeeeeeeeee 


Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans.............-..:..ss0008 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
FGM™ NOalth CANO. <.wcrtcceenvteavaasvasvenscowagveroaseces 
Extended care facilities... 
FAVS IG XENI: catackc <2. vustencascesacnncvcksatasavatsgunsei 


Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 

Self coverage..........ssee 
Average monthly contribution 

Family coverage............c.eee+ os 
AVerage MONTINI CONTIDUTION......-....eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Participants in life insurance Plans..............ernd 

Percent of participants with: 

Accidental death and dismemberment 

WASUIPENNCO is oseisceucascvrcectovcscesssesccsvaccaavoonteccoyseveossd 

Survivor income benefits...... 

Retiree protection available.. 
Participants in long-term disability 

IASUIFANIGS IDIANIS: aces eegmesessracsapsenuauersqescxsaccversanan 
Participants in sickness and accident 

INSUTENCS  PIANS eccccecssgicenrerstccascaveccesasavavaccanwonvese 


Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65............sesceseeeene 
Early retirement available.............::esseeeeeeeeeseeeed 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years... 
Terminal earnings formula.............++02ssssesseeeeeeed 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 


Participants in defined contribution plans 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 


AMANGEMENHS........2.ceccssesasvesseseceasserccesvarsecescasnres 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans............scccssesssceceeereneeees 


Reimbursement accounts 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 
‘i 
21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 
20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 
20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 
17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 
10 9 9 10 1 10 8 9 
+ 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 
75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 
- 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 
- - - 88 85 84 80 83 
- - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 
99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 
10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 
20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 
- 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 
100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 
62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 
- - = - 33 37 37 60 
re e . 2 16 18 26 53 
97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 
= 2 46 66 76 75 81 86 
58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 
= ~ 8 18 28 28 30 42 
26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 
- - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 
46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 
- - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 
96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 
69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 
: rf a 10 8 7 6 5 
= 64 64 59 49 42 44 ry 
40 43 47 48 42 45 40 4 
54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 
84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 
55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 
98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 
is = 47 35 26 22 7 6 
53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 
45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 
os s = 60 45 48 48 49 
= = = 33 36 44 44 43 
5 9 10 12 
12 23 36 52 
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26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, and 1994 


mare Small private establishments State and local governments 
ie T 
1990 1992 1994 1987 1990 
T T Te «ee 
Scope of aurvey (1: 000'S) 5 c<sescsscasctoienevoonsconeveun 32,466 34,360 35,910 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
WH: OCA CORB iss cniscsonsasnensvvncnagersnnuncanecsestenes 22,402 24,396 23,536 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance...............s0 ws 20,778 21,990 21,955 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan...........cccccscecceeecereneeees 6,493 7,559 5,480 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PM a TRG ath cn one venanchsunensliliven exaunniaauaeuateite 8 9 - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day......... 37 37 - 34 36 34 - 
Peake) reat Wn hisacneneuinexinoacen 48 49 - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day......... 27 26 - 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral leave.................0. 47 50 50 56 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence... 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
FN Fe oscil ainda caeinnndteanenvesesivievennnicande 84 82 82 81 74 75 73 
Average Gays per year’.........sscsccssccssessessseseees 9.5 9.2 75 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave 11 12 13 38 39 38 38 
2.8 2.6 2.6 27 2.9 29 3.0 
88 88 88 72 67 67 66 
47 53 50 97 95 95 94 
17 18 - 57 51 59 - 
8 7 - 30 33 44 = 
- - 47 - - = 93 
69 71 66 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care.......... 79 80 ~ 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities.. 83 84 - 78 79 84 81 
i ere 26 28 - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
42 47 52 35 38 43 47 
$25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
67 73 76 71 65 72 71 
$109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
64 64 61 85 88 89 87 
78 76 79 67 67 74 64 
1 1 2 1 1 1 2 
19 25 20 55 45 46 46 
19 23 20 31 27 28 30 
6 26 26 14 21 22 21 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65. 54 50 - 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available...............::cceceeeeeeseeee 95 95 - 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years... i 4 - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula. 58 54 - 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security 49 46 - 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
EETRNGQOMION, occ ccccrsevecvccssascsoosanecccassacseesessoscasense 17 24 23 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans.........cccssssessseseseseeeeees 1 2 3 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement aCCount........-cseccseessseceesseees 8 14 19 5 31 50 64 


a Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are not comparable with 
those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 1997 1998 
Measure 7 — 7 
1996 | 1997 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.? | Mar.’ | Apr.” | May.? | June” July? | Aug? Sept.?| Oct.? 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period............scceceseereeeees 37 29 3 1 0 1 3 1 0 4 4 1 6 1 5 
In effect during period............csecee 38 38 5 3 2 1 3 2 0 4 6 4 ad 4 if 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 273 339 4.4 8.9 0 8.0 10.8 1.0 0 6.1 162.9 2.5 144.7 1.4 8.0 
In effect during period (in thousands). 275 351 8.6 dt 2.2 8.0 10.8 241 0 6.1 165.4| 160.1 145.9 42.6 10.6 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)...............00+ 4,889 4,497 64.0 48.5 43.8 16.0 38.6 21.5 0.0 72.7| 1,542.9} 2,007.2} 580.4) 320.4) 148.7 
Percent of estimated working time’... 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " 'Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 

? Less than 0.005. 

P = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Eamers and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1998 
Series r at —— a | al i mae 
1997 | 1998 | Jan. 1 Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
AS Romestcs camel Siatannatenness 160.5 163.0/ 161.6) 161.9) 162.2) 162.5} 162.8] 163.0} 163.2} 163.4) 163.6) 164.0) 164.0 
Food and DeVerageS........ssesssseessseesssesesseeeanecesnecese 157.7 161.1| 160.3) 159.8] 160.1) 160.2) 160.7) 160.6] 160.9) 161.4) 161.5) 162.4) 162.5 
en Cee 2 ee Ore 157.3] 160.7| 159.9] 159.4] 159.7| 159.8} 160.3] 160.1) 160.5} 161.0) 161.1) 162.0) 162.1 
ee yn ee ee oe 158.1 161.1] 161.0} 160.0} 160.2} 160.2} 160.7} 160.5} 160.8} 161.4) 161.2) 162.5) 162.5 
Cereals and bakery products. 177.6 181.1; 179.0! 179.7| 179.6) 180.2} 180.5| 181.6] 181.8; 182.7) 181.9) 182.2) 182.1 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs. 148.5 147.3! 148.3] 147.5| 147.2) 146.3] 146.2) 146.3| 146.9] 148.2) 147.5} 148.0) 147.9 
Dairy and related products’ 145.5 150.8} 148.3; 147.7; 148.4] 148.5) 148.1] 148.1) 148.2! 150.5) 152.9) 155.0) 155.9 
187.5 198.2} 202.1| 193.8] 196.1; 197.5| 203.9] 198.1} 1982) 195.9] 193.5) 199.5) 1988 
133.4 133.0] 134.1} 134.8] 134.2) 133.9] 132.9] 132.8] 1323) 132.0) 1322) 132.6) 132.7 
147.3 150.8] 148.7 149.1) 149.5) 149.6] 149.3] 150.4) 151.1) 152.1) 152.2! 152.7) 152.7 
147.8 150.2! 150.3] 149.6) 150.8] 150.1] 149.5} 150.5} 149.9] 150.2} 150.8; 150.5) 149.6 
141.7 146.9; 140.5) 141.5) 142.2) 140.7) 141.2) 143.3) 147.6] 149.7) 1524) 156.8) 155.1 
161.2 165.5| 163.6) 164.2) 164.3] 165.0! 164.7| 165.6] 165.9] 166.9) 1663) 166.0) 166.7 
-| 102.6} 100.4 100.4) 101.5] 101.7/ 101.4) 102.5} 102.6} 103.5) 103.6) 103.5) 104.8 
157.0/ 161.1; 159.2} 159.6] 159.9] 160.2} 160.6) 160.7| 161.1; 161.5) 162.1) 162.3) 1626 
-| 101.6} 100.1] 100.4 100.3] 100.6] 100.6) 101.0} 101.6) 1023) 102.7) 1027) 1033 
162.8]  165.7| 164.6] 165.0] 165.1 165.2! 165.2) 165.5} 165.6) 165.7) 166.3) 166.6) 166.8 
156.8; 160.4] 158.3) 158.8} 159.2! 159.5} 159.7} 160.6] 161.2; 161.5) 161.5) 131.4] 161.3 
176.3} 182.1) 179.2} 180.1; 180.8) 181.0) 181.2} 181.8} 182.6] 183.3) 183.4) 183.9) 184.0 
166.7| 172.1) 169.5) 169.9] 170.3} 170.7] 171.1] 171.7} 172.2) 172.8) 173.4) 173.9) 174.5 
-| 109.0} 105.1} 109.3} 111.2} 110.2} 108.7) 109.6) 111.7) 112.9) 109.8) 109.5) 106.3 
181.9 187.8} 185.1; 185.5| 185.9) 186.4/ 186.8) 187.4 188.0) 188.5) 189.2) 189.8) 190.3 
- 99.8} 100.3} 100.2) 100.3; 1004; 99.6) 99.1 99.3; 992) 992 99.7) 999 
130.8) 128.5} 128.8] 127.4) 127.1] 127.0} 127.9} 131.2} 131.3) 130.6) 130.0) 127.1) 126.5 
117.9] 113.7/ 114.5) 112.8] 112.5} 1123) 113.2) 116.8) 1168] 115.9) 1152) 112.0) 111.4 
99.8 90.0} 96.4) 95.2} 94.4] 92.8) 91.8) 989.5) 87.8) 86.7) 859) 864 868 
125.1 121.2) 121.6] 119.7) 119.4) 119.4) 120.5) 124.7] 1249] 124.0) 123.3) 119.6) 1189 
125.4] 126.6] 125.6) 126.1] 126.3| 127.0] 126.6) 126.7| 127.2} 126.8) 126.5) 1266) 1266 
132.9] 133.0} 129.8} 131.9) 134.9) 135.8] 135.3) 132.5} 1296) 131.6) 133.6) 135.6) 135.0 
130.1 131.8} 129.8} 130.8] 133.6] 133.4] 133.5) 131.0} 129.4) 130.6) 131.1) 1341) 1341 
126.1 126.0) 120.2) 124.3) 129.9] 130.9} 129.7} 125.8] 120.6) 123.8) 127.8} 1288) 127.5 
129.0] 126.1] 124.8} 123.1] 124.4] 126.6] 126.9) 124.7) 122.0) 124.4) 1249) 130.2) 131.3 
127.6) 128.0] 127.4] 126.6] 126.5} 127.9] 1283] 128.2| 127.0} 127.7) 1286! 130.3) 1304 
144.3) 141.6] 142.7) 142.1] 141.4) 141.5] 142.0} 141.7| 141.8] 141.2) 140.7| 141.3) 141.5 
141.0] 137.9] 139.3] 138.4] 137.5} 137.7} 1384] 138.2| 138.0} 137.4) 137.0} 137.7) 138.0 
100.5} 100.1) 100.2) 100.2} 100.1} 100.1 99.9} 99.7| 99.9) 99.9) 99.8) 100.1) 1007 
144.3} 143.4 144.4] 144.4] 144.4] 144.3) 143.3] 142.6] 142.7) 142.8| 1423) 142.5) 143.5 
151.1 150.6] 148.1] 148.4 147.3] 148.2} 150.0 150.9} 151.3) 151.1) 151.9) 153.0} 154.0 
106.2 92.2} 97.8) 94.1 90.9} 91.7; 94.7) 94.8} 93.7| 91.6) 90.0| 908) 89.7 
105.8 91.6) 97.2} 93.5} 90.3) 91.1 94.2} 943) 93.2) 91.1 89.5} 90.3) 89.2 
101.9) 101.1] 101.3] 101.4] 101.2) 100.5} 100.6} 101.0) 101.1) 101.2) 101.2! 101.4) 101.4 
162.7 167.1} 165.0} 165.5] 165.7; 165.7; 165.9) 166.5; 166.8) 167.3) 1683] 169.0) 169.5 
186.7 190.3] 187.1] 191.2] 193.7} 193.4] 190.4) 188.2} 192.0! 192.2) 190.2! 189.9) 187.4 
234.6 242.1) 238.1) 239.3) 239.8) 240.7) 241.4) 242.0) 242.7| 243.5) 243.9) 244.3) 244.7 
215.3} 221.8] 217.6] 218.4) 218.5] 220.2) 221.5) 222.1) 222.2) 223.1] 224.0) 224.2) 224.5 
239.1 246.8; 242.9| 244.2) 244.8] 245.4| 245.9) 246.5) 247.4) 248.2) 248.4) 249.0) 249.3 
215.4 222.2| 218.5) 219.7) 220.4) 221.1) 221.7} 222.5) 222.8) 223.3) 223.7) 224.2) 224.4 
278.4 287.5) 283.5) 285.2} 285.2} 285.6) 285.6) 285.8) 288.2; 289.5) 289.2) 290.2) 290.8 
99.6) 101.1] 100.3) 100.7} 101.0} 101.1] 101.0) 101.2) 101.1} 101.3] 101.3} 101.1] 101.3 
99.4; 101.1) 100.6} 101.2} 101.4) 101.4) 101.2) 101.2) 101.1] 101.2) 101.4) 101.1] 1008 
98.4 100.3) 99.9} 99.8} 99,9) 99.9} 100.1) 100.1} 100.0} 100.1] 100.9} 101.0} 101.0 
97.3; 102.1} 100.3} 100.4) 100.5] 100.7| 100.9} 100.8; 101.0} 102.6) 104.3) 104.5) 104.6 
238.4 250.8} 245.1; 246.9) 247.5) 248.8) 248.9) 248.6) 249.0) 249.1) 253.7) 257.0) 257.1 
280.4 294.2| 289.2; 289.2) 289.5) 290.0} 290.5} 290.4] 291.1; 295.8) 300.9) 301.2} 301.4 
100.3 98.7 99.6 99.2 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.4 99.1 97.9 97.9 97.8 97.8 
100.4 98.5 99.6 99.1 99.3 99.2 99.3 99.3 99.0 97.7 97.7 97.6 97.6 
-|  100.7/ 99.9} 100.0} 100.4) 100.5} 101.1) 101.4] 101.5} 100.4 100.7} 100.7| 101.1 
50.1 39.9 46.2 44.3 43.4 42.8 415 40.6 39.1 37.6 36.7 36.1 35.3 
- 78.2 96.9 91.3 88.7 86.6 82.7 80.0 75.2 714 68.5 67.5 65.6 
224.8 237.7) 231.3) 233.1) 232.4 234.7| 236.7| 236.4) 237.8] 238.0} 240.4] 241.3] 240.5 
243.7 274.8} 253.8) 261.2) 254.1| 263.5] 270.0) 266.9| 273.2) 273.7| 283.5] 284.9] 281.3 
152.7 156.7; 154.6] 155.0} 155.5} 155.9) 156.6] 156.8] 157.0) 157.1] 157.5) 158.1] 158.0 
144.2 148.3| 146.1} 146.7) 147.3) 147.3) 149.3) 149.2| 149.1] 148.5] 149.1] 149.4] 148.8 
162.4 166.0| 164.3) 164.3) 164.7) 165.2; 165.4] 165.3] 166.1| 166.6] 167.1] 167.5| 167.6 
226.1 234.7} 230.9) 232.1) 232.8] 233.5] 234.0] 234.7] 235.1] 235.7] 236.2| 236.9] 237.2 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Soriae Annual average 1998 Rees | 1999 
1997 1998 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July |-Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Commodity and service group: ie | 
MZOPITIODUNE Boccencsstevertasexsseschstersvesnsueadtecevesssrescsse 141.8 141.9 141.6 141.5 141.5 142.0 142.3 141.8 141.6 141.7 141.8 142.6 142.5 142.2 142.5 
Food and beverages. ........cssssesssessesessesessssesessed 157.7 161.1 160.3 159.8 160.1 160.2 160.7 160.6 160.9 161.4 161.5 162.4 162.5 162.7 163.9 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 132.2 130.5) 130.5} 130.5} 130.4) 131.0) 131.3) 130.6] 130.1 130.0} 130.2 130.8} 130.6} 130.2} 129.9 
Nondurables less food and beverages............ 134.6 132.6) 132.0] 132.1 132.1 133.0} 134.0] 133.0) 131.8) 131.9] 132.6] 133.6] 132.9} 132.1 131.8 
MADDEN e/a -yacdumcpevSiouns sas sxcteipoenvanssenaeutitowsensel 132.9 133.0 129.8 131.9 134.9 135.8 135.3 132.5 129.6 131.6 133.6 135.6 135.0 130.7 127.9 
Nondurables less food, beverages, | 
UVP PION Fa. corcesacscyuscatectnvasoantaldeficvacocene 140.6 137.4] 138.1 137.2} 135.6 136.6] 138.4) 138.2} 138.0) 137.1 137.1 137.6] 136.8} 137.8) 138.8 
PUTAS ia os, cxceartesrincancastostiaaas.cnsesstcdte peered 128.7 127.6} 128.2) 128.2 128.0} 128.1 127.6) 127.4) 127.5) 127.2} 126.8) 126.9} 127.4) 127.4) 127.1 
ROENVI COS Foe tear <-sraganratarsaveststesdctaevcsicsatiantittvcossdl 179.4 184.2| 181.8) 182.4) 182.9} 183.2} 183.4] 184.2} 184.9] 185.3] 185.5] 185.5] 185.6] 185.7} 186.3 
Rentarstiattor tt. .cte ete 183.4] 189.6) 186.5] 187.5] 188.1) 188.4] 188.6) 189.3] 190.1) 190.8] 191.0] 191.5 191.5} 191.5] 192.3 
Transporatation services... sel 185.0 187.9) 187.1 187.9) 188.4; 188.3} 187.8] 187.1 187.8; 187.8) 187.3) 188.2} 188.3) 188.4) 188.8 
NORFIBE-GEIVIGOS: cous yessrssevrevavassabavessacteseustiieesvsoass 209.6 216.9} 213.7) 214.4) 215.1 215.6) 216.1 216.6) 216.9) 217.6; 219.0) 219.0) 219.5) 219.5) 220.5 
Special indexes: 
PAM TOMS IESE TOOG Sota esacecnssyssvusstsaseyescvoswecvesaced a 161.1 163.4; 161.9) 162.3) 162.6) 163.0) 163.3) 163.5) 163.6] 163.9} 164.1 164.4; 164.3) 164.2) 164.5 
Al heMS lOSS SHONOFc...c.nsssccnsssecesaseissssesseovencees 155.9 157.2} 156.4) 156.4) 156.5) 156.9} 157.3] 157.3) 157.3) 157.4| 157.6] 157.9! 157.9} 157.8) 158.1 
All items less Medical Care.......ecsseseseseesseeeeees 156.3 158.6] 157.3] 157.5} 157.8 158.1 158.4) 158.6) 158.7} 159.0} 159.2} 159.5) 159.5) 159.4) 159.8 
Commodities less 1000.......scessssssesesssseseeseseenene 133.4 132.0) 131.9] 131.9) 131.8) 132.4) 132.7) 132.1 131.5) 131.4) 131.6) 132.3) 132.1 131.7) 131.4 
Nondurables less f000...........:0+++ 136.3 134.6} 133.9) 134.1 134.1 135.0} 135.9} 134.9) 133.8} 133.9) 134.6] 135.6) 135.0) 134.2) 133.9 


Nondurables less food and apparel. =~ 141.8 139.2} 139.8) 138.9) 137.5) 138.4) 140.1) 139.9] 139.7) 138.9} 1389] 139.5} 138.8) 139.7) 140.7 
BROMUS INOS So aperecenc rants scnpnscnsgessansbenghcevastihcusths 146.4 146.9; 146.2) 146.1 146.2; 146.7; 147.5) 146.9) 146.4); 146.8) 147.1 148.1 147.8} 147.5} 147.9 
188.1 191.8; 189.9} 190.1 190.6; 190.8) 191.1; 192.1 192.6} 192.7} 193.0} 192.6} 192.7; 192.8) 193.3 
173.9 178.4) 176.1 176.6) 177.2| 177.4) 177.6) 178.4) 179.0} 179.5} 179.6] 179.7) 179.7) 179.8) 180.3 
111.5 102.9} 105.9} 103.2) 101.6) 101.9) 103.8} 105.7) 105.2} 103.8; 102.7} 101.3) 100.5 98.9 98.1 
167.1 170.9} 169.0) 169.6) 170.1 170.4) 170.5) 170.5) 170.8} 171.2} 171.6} 172.2) 172.3) 172.3) 172.9 
169.5 173.4] 171.2) 172.1 172.6} 173.0} 173.1 173.0} 173.3] 173.8) 174.2) 174.7) 174.8} 174.8} 175.3 
142.3 143.2} 142.0) 142.7) 143.1) 143.8) 143.6) 142.8) 142.4) 142.7} 143.2} 143.8) 143.8) 143.9) 143.7 


All items less food and energy...... 
Commodities less food and energy. aie 
Energy commodities............00+ Pr 105.7 92.1 97.8 94.3 91.3 91.8 94.6 94.5 93.3 91.3 89.8 90.5 89.6 86.3 85.2 


Services less energy. 185.0 190.6] 187.9} 188.8) 189.4) 189.7) 189.8); 190.3) 190.9} 191.5} 191.8] 192.3) 192.4) 192.5) 193.2 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 


PAM TPONTAG sot heca chee cspov acpabvhscecaastapdbabteacesvesbanagensaserass 157.6 159.7; 158.4) 158.5) 158.7) 159.1) 159.5) 159.7) 159.8] 160.0) 160.2} 160.6) 160.7; 160.7; 161.0 
Food and beverages... ed 157.2 160.4] 159.6} 159.2} 159.4) 159.5! 159.9) 159.9) 160.2} 160.7} 160.8; 161.6] 161.7) 161.9) 163.1 
FOOG: scdevescecosssss 156.8 160.0} 159.3) 158.8; 159.1 159.1 159.6} 159.5} 159.8; 160.4 160.4; 161.3) 161.4) 161.5) 162.8 
Food at home... 157.2 160.0} 159.9} 1589) 159.2) 159.1] 159.6) 159.4) 159.7} 160.4; 160.2} 161.3} 161.3) 161.3) 163.1 
Cereals and bakery Products..........ssscsssseseenens 177.3 180.9} 178.8) 179.4) 179.3) 179.9} 180.3) 181.4) 181.6) 182.5) 181.8) 181.9) 181.9} 182.0) 184.0 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd CGQS........-ssssseseereerees 148.2 147.0} 148.0} 147.2} 146.9) 146.0) 145.8) 145.9; 146.6) 147.9} 147.1} 147.5} 147.6] 146.9] 146.0 
Dairy and related products’ Breer iuccae se tems aican 145.2 150.4) 147.9} 147.4) 148.1 148.2) 147.8) 147.7; 147.8); 150.1| 152.6) 154.6} 155.5} 157.4) 161.1 
Fruits and vegetables.......scsscssesesesssssreeseseseens 186.6 197.0) 200.9} 192.4; 194.8) 196.3) 202.8) 197.1 197.3] 194.9} 192.5) 198.4] 197.6} 199.0) 207.3 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
PTRR ON IIS wees serach ca eta taentadaeen S| 132.3 131.8} 132.9} 133.6) 133.1 132.7; 131.6) 131.6) 131.2) 130.7) 130.9} 131.3) 131.4) 130.4) 132.5 
Other foods at home. 146.8 150.2) 148.1 148.5| 148.9) 148.9) 148.7; 149.8} 150.5} 151.5) 151.7) 151.9) 152.0) 151.7} 152.4 
Sugar and sweets... 147.7 150.1 150.2) - 149.5} 151.0} 150.0} 149.4) 150.5} 149.9} 150.3) 150.6] 150.2) 149.5; 150.0} 151.8 
Fats and oils 141.4 146.5] 140.4] 141.4; 141.9) 140.4) 141.1 143.1 147.3} 149.3} 151.9} 156.1} 154.4) 151.2) 150.1 
iar ioOdes, aiess eee wie hos iad 161.1 165.4) 163.6) 164.1 164.3} 165.0} 164.6] 165.5} 165.9) 166.8) 166.3) 165.7} 166.6) 166.7| 167.7 
Other miscellaneous foods". iA = 102.6} 100.5} 100.5) 101.8) 101.7} 101.5} 102.5} 102.8} 103.5) 103.7) 103.3; 104.9) 104.9; 104.2 
Food away from HOT Spa ee PAR ct 157.0 161.1 159.3| 159.6} 159.9| 160.2) 160.6] 160.8; 161.1) 161.4) 162.0/ 162.3} 162.6) 163.0) 163.5 
Other food away from homeasn- ccs - 101.6} 100.1) 100.3) 100.3) 100.6} 100.6} 101.0} 101.5} 102.2) 102.8) 102.8) 103.4) 103.4) 103.6 


162.1 164.6] 163.6] 163.9) 164.0| 164.2} 164.1) 164.3) 164.5) 164.6) 165.1) 165.4) 165.7) 166.2) 166.5 


Alcoholic beverages 
Housing. 153.4 156.7| 154.8] 155.1) 155.5} 155.8) 156.1] 157.0} 157.6) 157.7) 157.8) 157.6] 157.7} 157.8} 158.1 
Shelter. 171.2 176.6] 173.9} 174.6] 175.2| 175.5) 175.7) 176.4] 177.0] 177.6) 177.9) 178.4) 178.6} 178.8} 179.3 


166.3} 171.7;  169.2| 169.6] 170.0) 170.3] 170.8) 171.3} 171.8] 172.4] 173.0] 173.5| 174.1] 174.6) 174.9 
Lodging away from horme?...sesscsssssssesssessee -| 109.0] 104.8} 108.6) 110.8] 110.3} 108.6] 110.0} 111.9] 112.8] 109.8] 109.7) 106.6} 104.0] 107.1 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence®| 165.8/171.1| | 168.7) 169.1] 169.5) 169.9} 170.2] 170.8) 171.2) 171.8} 172.4) 1729) 173.4) 1737| 173.9 


1.2 - 100.0} 100.4; 100.2) 100.5} 100.5 99.7 99.3 99.4 99.4 99.4} 100.0} 100.3} 100.3) 100.1 
d hold insurance "............ 
on oh uauer a ‘ ates 126.9| 126.9] 127.9] 131.3) 181.5] 130.6} 130.0] 126.9] 126.4] 126.4] 126.0 


Rent of primary residence..........ssseseseeseneeeee 


88.2 87.0 86.2 86.9 87.4 86.6 87.1 

i] ANG Other FUEIS..........eceeeceseeeeeeerene 
ene and electricity......sssssessssseeseeesees 124.6] 123.6] 122.9] 119.1] 118.3] 118.4) 117.7 
Household furnishings and operations. 125.6] 125.2} 124.9) 124.9] 124.8) 124.8) 125.0 
Apparel 7 128.2) 129.9) 132.0) 134.3) 134.0) 129.8) 127.1 


Women's and girls' apparel..........ceseeseerenenee 


Infants! and toddlers' apparel .............:ce0 
FOOtWEALM.....c.sseesseeseeeerenees 
Transportation....... 
Private transportatiOn.........sseeeeseees 


New and used motor VOhICIES?........ssssessseeeeees 
New Vehicles..........+esses8 Wrdeeavaracessenessibisadcrac 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Sent Annual average 1998 . 
ies —y 
1997 | 1998 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. 
SiotOr Niel ssc se east 1— 706219221 07.6) 941. 91.0/ 91.9| 95.0] 95.0; 939] 91.7) 90.1) 909 
Gasoline (all typ@S).......ccsssscsssssessessnsseesssnveeee 105.8 91.7; 97.1; 936] 905} 91.3) 945} 945) 93.4] 91.2) 896) 904 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment...............++ 101.0|  100.5| 100.7; 100.9} 100.7; 99.9} 99.9] 100.3] 100.5) 100.5) 100.5) 100.7 


163.7 168.2} 166.0] 166.5} 166.7; 166.8] 167.0} 167.6] 168.0) 168.4) 169.4) 170.3 
184.2 187.1| 184.7| 187.9] 190.2) 190.1) 187.4) 185.5} 188.7| 188.9) 186.5) 186.3 
234.0 241.4 237.4] 238.7) 239.1] 239.9] 240.6) 241.4) 242.1) 242.8) 243.2) 243.7 
212.6 218.6| 214.7} 215.4] 215.5} 217.0] 2183] 2189) 219.1) 219.9] 220.8) 220.8 
238.8 246.6 242.5] 244.0} 244.5 245.1] 245.6] 246.4) 247.2) 248.0} 248.2) 248.8 
216.7 223.7| 219.8] 221.0} 221.8] 222.5} 223.2) 224.1) 224.4) 224.8} 225.3) 225.8 
274.7 283.6} 279.6] 281.4] 281.4) 281.7; 281.7) 282.0} 284.3) 285.6) 285.3) 286.4 
- 100.9] 100.3) 100.7} 101.0} 101.0) 100.9} 101.0} 100.9} 101.1) 101.0) 100.8 
- 101.1] 100.5) 101.2} 101.4) 101.4] 101.1} 101.1] 101.0} 101.1) 101.3) 101.0 
- 100.4; 100.0 99.8} 100.0) 100.1/ 100.3} 100.3) 100.2} 100.3) 101.1 101.1 
- 102.1) 100.3} 100.4] 100.5} 100.7; 100.9} 100.9) 101.1) 102.6) 104.3) 104.5 
240.4 253.1] 247.5| 249.4 250.0) 251.2} 251.3) 250.9} 251.3) 251.3) 255.9) 259.4 
274.6 288.5| 283.5) 283.5) 283.9) 284.4| 284.9) 284.7| 285.3) 289.9) 294.9) 295.2 
- 99.1 99.7 99.3 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.8 99.6 98.4 98.5 98.4 
- 99.0 99.6 99.3 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.8 99.5 98.3 98.4 98.3 
- 100.7 99.9] 100.0} 100.4} 100.5} 101.2} 101.4) 101.5} 100.5) 1008) 100.8 


Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.. 
Public transportation.........cscsessereeeeeee 


$1.1 41.2 47.7 45.8 44.8 44.1 42.6 41.8 40.2 38.9 38.2 37.4 


- 77.9 96.6 91.1 88.3 86.0 81.9 79.5 74.4 71.2 69.0 67.5 
221.6 236.1} 228.2) 230.6) 229.3) 232.3) 234.8) 234.0) 236.0) 236.2) 239.4 240.4 
243.3 274.8} 253.6) 261.1) 253.7| 263.6; 270.1; 266.8| 273.4 273.7) 283.7) 285.2 
152.6 156.8} 154.5) 155.0) 155.5} 155.9} 156.7) 156.8) 157.0) 157.2) 157.7) 158.3 
145.1 149.3] 147.0} 147.6) 148.2) 148.4) 150.5} 150.3) 150.1) 149.6) 150.1) 150.4 
162.5 166.3} 164.5) 164.5) 164.9] 165.5) 165.7) 165.6) 166.4) 167.0) 167.4 167.8 
225.2 234.0) 229.8] 231.1) 231.7) 232.5) 233.0) 233.6) 233.9) 234.9) 236.0, 236.6 


141.8 141.8) 141.4) 141.3) 141.1) 141.6) 142.1) 141.7) 141.5) 141.5) 141.7) 142.4 
157.2 160.4} 159.6} 159.2} 159.4) 159.5) 159.9) 159.9} 160.2) 160.7) 160.8) 161.6 
132.4 130.6} 130.5} 130.5) 130.1) 130.9) 131.4) 130.7} 130.3) 130.0) 130.3) 131.0 
134.5 132.1] 131.5] 131.5} 131.2} 132.3) 133.6) 132.5) 131.4) 131.3) 132.1) 133.2 
132.1 131.6] 128.7} 130.4) 133.0} 134.0) 133.7} 131.0] 128.2) 129.9) 132.0) 134.3 


140.4 137.0) 137.6) 136.7) 134.8) 136.0) 138.2) 137.8) 137.7) 136.6) 136.6) 137.3 
128.4 127.3) 127.7) 127.7) 127.5} 127.6} 127.3) 127.2) 127.3) 127.0) 126.7; 126.9 
176.5 181.0} 178.7; 179.1) 179.6} 179.9} 180.3) 181.1) 181.6) 181.9) 1822) 1823 
164.7 170.1) 167.4) 168.1; 168.6) 169.0} 169.2} 169.8} 170.4) 171.0) 171.3) 171.8 
182.6 185.4; 184.9) 185.3) 185.8) 185.7} 185.4) 184.9) 185.2) 185.1) 184.7) 185.8 
206.4 213.7} 210.5) 211.2) 211.9) 212.4) 213.0) 213.4) 213.7) 214.3) 215.7) 215.7 


157.6 159.5) 158.1) 158.4) 158.5; 159.0) 159.4) 159.6) 159.7) 159.8) 160.0) 160.4 
154.0 155.0| 154.2) 154.1) 154.2) 154.6) 155.1) 155.1) 155.0; 155.1) 155.3) 155.7 
154.0 155.8; 154.7} 154.8) 154.9) 155.3) 155.7) 155.9} 156.0) 156.1; 156.3) 156.8 
133.6 132.0) 131.8) 131.8) 131.5) 192.2) 192.7) 192.1] 131.5] 131.4) 131.7) 132.4 
136.2 134.1) 133.5) 133.5) 133.2] 134.2) 135.5} 134.4] 133.4) 133.3] 134.0) 135.2 
141.6 138.7| 139.2) 138.3) 136.6} 137.8} 139.7) 139.4) 139.3} 138.3) 138.4! 139.0 
146.2 146.5) 145.9) 145.6) 145.6) 146.2) 147.1] 146.5) 146.1) 146.3) 146.7) 147.7 


167.6 170.7; 169.1} 169.2) 169.6; 169.8} 170.2) 171.2) 171.5} 171.5} 171.8) 171.3 
171.2 175.4} 173.2) 173.6) 174.1] 174.4) 174.7) 175.5] 176.0) 176.3) 176.6) 176.6 
114.1 102.1} 105.0} 102.4) 100.8; 101.1; 103.2} 105.0} 104.5) 102.9) 101.8} 100.5 
164.1 167.6} 165.8; 166.3) 166.7; 167.1} 167.3} 167.2) 167.4) 167.8} 168.3) 168.9 
166.0 169.6) 167.5) 168.2} 168.6) 169.1) 169.3) 169.2; 169.4! 169.8} 170.3) 170.9 
141.9 142.7; 141.5) 142.1) 142.3) 143.1] 143.1] 142.3) 142.0) 142.2) 142.8) 143.5 
105.9 92.3 97.7 94.3 91.4 92.1 95.0 94.8 93.7 91.5 90.0 90.8 
182.2 187.7} 185.1) 185.8) 186.4) 186.7} 1869} 187.3) 187.9) 188.4) 188.8] 189.3 


' Not seasonally adjusted. * Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. ~ Data not available. 


3 = 
seormmasens Deamon vere. 0d ane: NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing |_ All Urban Consumers | Urban Wage Earners 
Area mets [beds 1998 1999 | 1997 1998 1999 
= — - 
ule Dec. | Jan. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Dec. |} Jan. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
UES ACH BVGLADG stvearctscxcerdeteck tsenTtselite »sacteseaatles M 161.3 161.6] 163.6 164.0} 164.0) 163.9; 164.3) 158.2) 158.4] 160.2) 160.6 160.7| 160.7| 161.0 
Region and area size” 

PC TESE LIAN aang santpurterasvacepeecteinte vivasancivttessinisteSesacacl M 168.4; 168.8) 170.6} 171.3} 171.2] 171.2] 171.4] 165.5] 165.7] 167.4| 168.1/ 168.2! 168.2] 168.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..........cccssesssecsssssesecscseseceeees M 169.1; 169.5) 171.7) 172.3) 172.2] 172.2) 172.5} 165.2! 165.4] 167.5| 168.1] 168.2| 168.2] 168.5 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° fe ee M 101.3) 101.6] 102.2} 102.6} 102.6} 102.5) 102.6} 101.1] 101.3] 101.8} 102.2) 102.2 102.3] 102.4 

Midwest urban* “eer PPO aoe eer ee eS de FE | M 157.3) 157.6) 159.9) 160.1) 160.1] 159.8) 160.4} 153.7] 153.9] 156.0] 156.2! 156.2| 156.0] 156.6 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 158.1); 158.5) 161.4) 161.4] 161.3) 161.0] 161.6) 153.6) 153.9] 156.7) 156.7) 156.7| 156.5) 157.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°... 5 M 101.0) 101.2) 102.2} 102.4; 102.4) 102.3) 102.6] 101.0) 101.1} 101.9] 102.1] 102.1] 102.0) 102.3 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000). as M 153.0) 152.9} 154.0} 154.3} 154.7} 155.0] 155.5} 151.0] 150.9] 152.2} 152.4] 152.9) 153.3] 153.6 

SOCLIUEDLNDGAN saat eeta wiseustipncacesousctisonctegs tastekerteesoveaiteratercovecxes M 157.3] 157.6] 159.5} 159.8] 159.6] 159.6] 159.9] 155.6) 155.8} 157.5] 157.8] 157.7| 157.8] 157.9 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............scccscscssssssssesseceesees M 156.3) 156.6] 158.8) 159.0) 158.6) 158.3) 158.9} 154.2) 154.4] 156.3] 156.6] 156.2} 156.0] 156.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° ee et, ee M 101.3) 101.5) 102.5} 102.8} 102.8) 102.8); 102.9} 101.1) 101.2} 102.1] 102.4] 102.4) 102.5} 102.5 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)...............4 M 157.0} 157.5) 160.1) 159.8) 160.0} 160.4] 160.8) 157.5) 157.6} 160.6] 160.4] 160.6} 160.8) 161.1 

NNER RIF DEAN scents uc euniecansvesticaaccresessaceaansucneere tevsnsehe econ coxsvacee M 162.8; 163.0} 165.1) 165.5) 165.8] 165.8) 166.4] 159.2] 159.4) 160.9] 161.5) 161.8] 161.8] 162.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000............ccccscscsssscsssesceseseeseee M 163.1} 163.3} 165.9) 166.3} 166.5} 166.5] 167.3] 157.9] 158.0} 160.0] 160.5} 160.7} 160.8] 161.6 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,0009....----cccccccccececcccccssseseecece M 102.0] 102.3) 102.7} 103.0] 103.5) 103.4! 103.6] 101.9] 102.2) 102.5) 102.8] 103.3} 103.3) 103.4 

Size classes: 

M 145.7] 146.0} 148.2) 148.5) 148.5) 148.4) 148.9) 144.4) 144.6] 146.6] 147.0] 147.0! 146.9} 147.4 

M 101.4) 101.6) 102.4) 102.7) 102.8} 102.7) 102.9} 101.2] 101.3} 102.0} 102.4] 102.4) 102.5} 102.6 
Dang eePondavmaivsceperssvusavoussen M 157.5| 157.7} 159.7} 159.7} 159.9} 160.2)| 160.6) 156.7} 156.7} 158.7) 158.9} 159.1) 159.2] 159.6 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL-IN-WI........ eM 162.8) 162.8) 165.3) 165.7) 165.4) 165.1] 166.1] 157.3] 157.3] 159.6] 160.0) 159.9] 159.6] 160.5 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA..............0000e4 M 161.2| 161.0} 162.6) 163.2} 163.4] 163.5) 164.2) 155.3} 155.1) 156.1) 156.8} 157.0} 157.2) 157.8 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA.. M 171.9} 172.1] 174.4) 174.8) 174.7] 174.7) 175.0) 167.7} 167.7} 169.9] 170.5} 170.5} 170.5} 170.8 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT..............2266 1 a AFIS), W727 -| 172.1 -| 1741 -| 169.3) 169.9 -| 171.5 -| 172.2 

GleVelang—AlTON, OM, «. .ccascucncesnssavssavencpenssedqreassescnanes 1 -| 158.2) 161.5 -| 161.5 -| 160.6 -| 150.0) 153.3 -| 152.8 -| 152.7 

Dallas—Ft Worth, TX 1 152.5} 152.1) 154.5 -| 154.5 -| 155.0) 152.7) 152.2} 154.3 -| 153.8 -| 154.6 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV" ......sccssssseessee 1 =| 101.0) 102.9 | 102.9 =| 102.8 | 100.8) 102.7 =| 102.2 ia gti 

PAU EIN ANCAA sre: tetect vctdy ere cserescragesan hota osacnbeuetess seas 2 159.4 - -| 162.0 -| 161.6 -| 156.8 - -| 159.2 -| 158.8 ~ 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, MI... 2 167.1 - -| 161.0 -| 161.2 -| 151.7 - -| 155.7 -| 155.9 = 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX............ccccseeceseeeseeeeeee 2 145.6 - -| 148.5 -| 146.1 -| 144.5 - -| 146.9 -| 144.8 - 

MiamEFt Lauderdale; Pic... .ctescqsesecvenessspvesacccocvscevnsnses 2 159.3 - -| 161.1 -| 161.1 -| 156.8 - -| 158.6 -| 158.7 = 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MbD..... 2 166.4 - -| 170.3 -| 169.0 -| 165.7 - -| 169.3 -| 168.5 - 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA 2 162.6 - - 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA 2 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
3 Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau, 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
® Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
5 In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 


MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
FL. 

7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers 
Area sched- | 1997 1998 
ule’ | Dec. | Jan. Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | 
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ALS. CRY QV AGO aca asasnnndsaamascnnaatianohecardeacdtadcsesckehe 
Region and area size* 


Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°........cccssssseveseevseeeeeneeens 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).............+44 


Size A—More than 1,500,000...........cccseseseesesesseseseeeeeees 


Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000%.......ccccssssscsesessessssesseseee 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
Qe ee 
Annual avera 
Grouping . . 1998 1999 
1997 | 1998” | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. ‘| Aug. : 
et | 18 98 | eb. | pr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
Finished good............. 131.8 130.6 | 130.3) 130.2) 130.1] 1304] 1306] 130.7] 131.0] 130.7) 130.6] 131.4] 1308] 131.0] 131.5 


Finished consumer goods... 130.2 128.9 | 128.3] 128.2) 128.1 128.5 | 128.9} 129.1 129.4 | 129.2] 129.1 129.7 129.0} 129.3] 130.0 


Finished consumer fo0d5...........:0:0::0-00+ 134.5 134.3 | 133.1 133.6 | 133.4] 133.8} 133.6] 133.8] 134.7| 135.2] 135.4] 135.5] 134.7] 134.3] 135.6 
Finshed consumer goods 
OXCILUIGING TOODS.....cecccscssessssecssseonsencsoneas 128.2 126.4 | 126.1 125.6 | 125.6 | 126.0] 126.7] 127.0} 127.0] 126.4] 126.3] 127.1] 1263] 126.9] 127.5 


Nondurable goods less food.. 124.3 122.2 | 121.5] 120.8] 120.9] 121.5] 122.8] 123.4] 123.3] 122.7] 1228] 1225| 121.4] 122.4] 123.4 


Durable goods............:se0+0+ i 133.7 132.8 133.4 133.4 133.2 133.0 132.3 131.8 132.0 131.5 131.0 134.3 134.2 133.8 133.4 
Capital equipment.................ssceeseseseens 138.2 137.5 137.9 137.9 137.9 137.7 137.3 137.2 137.1 136.8 136.7 138.0 138.1 137.8 137.7 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components.................-. 1 126.6 123.0 124.2 123.8 123.3 123.3 123.5 123.5 123.5 123.2 122.9 122.3 121.8 121.1 121.2 
Materials and components 
TOP MANUFACTUTIN Gi cccicaccccccscresaesovesevbocereces 128.3 126.1 127.5] 127.3) 127.0] 1269] 1268] 1263] 126.0] 126.0] 1255] 125.1] 124.7] 1243] 124.2 
Materials for food manufacturing............. tee Lecee, 123.1 119.9 121.6 121.0 121.7 123.7 123.0 122.9 124.6 125.1 125.3 125.3 123.9 124.6 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing..| 129.6 126.9] 129.9| 129.1 128.6 | 128.2] 127.9] 127.4} 1269] 126.3] 125.0] 124.8] 124.1 123.7 | 123.5 
Materials for durable manufacturing......... 132.8 128.0 130.5 130.3 129.8 130.0 129.2 128.1 127.8 127.8 127.2 126.0 125.3 124.7 124.1 
Components for manufacturing............... 126.4 125.9 126.0 126.0 126.0 126.0 126.0 126.0 125.8 125.8 125.8 125.7 125.7 125.8 125.7 
Materials and components 
RON COMSUUCHON open casuaseatedsccessscetesfienes sascess J 146.5 146.8 146.3 146.4 146.7 147.0 146.9 146.7 147.2 147.4 147.3 146.7 146.6 146.6 146.8 
Processed fuels and lubricants. 89.3 81.1 83.3 81.6 79.6 80.1 81.7 83.1 83.2 82.2 82.3 80.5 78.9 76.0 76.9 
MCONPEUMORS: Seccenecswertivunnecssecpatverekovedccenecresved 136.0 140.9 141.4 141.9 141.6 141.0 141.7 141.4 141.3 140.7 140.6 140.1 139.6 138.8 138.7 
SBN MIS a phot icra ics sac vecesa eivstei tusviant oettvoveses 1 135.9 134.8 135.5 135.3 135.5 135.1 134.8 134.7 135.1 134.7 134.3 134.1 134.2 134.3 134.2 
Crude materials for further 
PROC OC BLING rage co nck nse cecsoacssatcneevenataves! A 96.7 101.7 100.1 99.4 100.3 100.5 97.6 98.1 94.3 92.1 93.9 92.9 88.8 90.9 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs.. a 112.2 103.8 105.5 105.1 106.3 105.8 106.2 106.2 103.7 103.3 101.3 103.4 102.4 97.2 101.6 
Crude nonfood materials..............::cssesesses 106.4 88.3 95.4 93.0 91.0 92.9 92.9 88.2 90.6 84.7 82.5 83.9 83.0 79.8 80.3 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods. | 130.9 129.5} 129.4) 129.0] 129.0} 129.2} 129.6) 129.7] 129.7] 129.2] 129.1] 130.0} 129.6] 129.9] 130.2 
Finished energy goods............. 83.4 T5.A 775 75.9 74.2 74.7 76.3 77.2 76.9 75.4 75.4 74.8 72.9 70.5 71.7 


Finished goods less energy............ 
Finished consumer goods less energy... 


140.2 141.1 140.0 | 140.3) 140.7} 140.9] 140.7] 140.6] 141.0) 141.1 141.0} 142.1] 141.9] 142.8] 143.1 
141.0 142.4) 140.8} 141.2) 141.8] 142.0] 141.9] 142.0) 142.5) 142.7] 142.7) 143.6] 143.4] 1448] 145.3 


Finished goods less food and energy........J 142.4 143.7 142.7 142.8 143.5 143.5 143.4 143.3 143.4 143.3 143.1 144.6 144.7 146.0 146.0 
Finished consumer goods less food 

ENG IASG os ans gansnrsihenpntincsnobvanccosonsstsvonse 145.1 147.7 145.7 146.0 147.1 147.3 147.3 147.2 147.4 147.5 147.4 148.9 149.0 151.5 151.6 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 

ERIN FAY oa ce skh va cnencessesaatsasn ton accassaeccians 153.4 159.0} 154.8] 155.3] 157.5} 1582] 1588] 159.0; 159.2; 159.8/} 160.0} 160.0] 160.2} 165.2] 165.7 

Intermediate materials less foods 

BANG SEBO 5c: pectatchannctrdenerchscpecnctcvertneewssbe 125.7 123.5 | 124.5] 124.1 123.7 | 123.8| 123.9} 124.0} 123.9] 123.6) 123.4] 122.7) 1222) 121.5] 121.5 
Intermediate foods and feeds.............s00 | 125.4 116.1 118.7 118.5 116.9 115.6 116.3 115.6 116.4 116.5 115.2 114.6 115.2 114.2 114.9 
Intermediate energy QOOdS...........sseseesee4 89.0 80.8 83.0 81.4 79.4 79.9 81.5 82.8 82.9 81.9 82.0 80.3 78.7 TOT, 76.8 
Intermediate goods less energy..............+ 133.7 182.4] 133.3] 133.2] 133.1 133.0] 1382.9} 132.5] 182.5! 132.4] 132.0} 131.6] 131.4] 131.2] 131.0 
Intermediate materials less foods 

EMA ONO GY 2 BO oy, actda cco scars swetascateesneessucsicy 134.2 133.5 | 134.3] 134.2} 134.1] 134.1 133.1 | 132.7) 132.4] 132.3 |» 132.1 
Crude energy materials............c:.sesseeeseeees 87.3 68.4 74.9 62.4 
Crude materials less energy........... | 123.5 113.5 | 117.0 108.3 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........ 142.1 128.7 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 
[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sic Industry 
— | Total mining industries. 
10 Metal mining..... 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)..... am 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)... 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
Minerals, Except fUelS...........cserereerereereenes 
— | Total manufacturing industries................000« nd 
20 Food and kindred products.... - 
21 Tobacco manufactures... 
22 Textile Mill PrOGUCTS........ccssererseserseersnersenense 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
industries (12/85 = 100).........csseceseeseserenesee 
Service industries: 
42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100).........esee 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100).. 
44| Water transportation (12/92 = 100).......0s00 
45 ransportation by air (12/92 = 100)... ae 
46 Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


Finished goods 


Ane nA EOE OS EE EH EAE EEA EAE EASE AEE EOH ESSN EOEEH ERED EEEEE HOES OES 


CIT incincttesnasiticdepenccieaies ston hanpastigedesnesigiberpasteoe 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 


TOR scavorcsincedasuveractiesticreseeessnessedsises cossentesorassénsnevossacessin 


FAVOR IY Dively adaoudjslndve aulesAonakdeuadkuduesdnuncuavesiinisteiie 


Crude materials for further processing 
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113.2 


127.6 


34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
SITc 


Rev. 3 Industry 1996 1999 
. a! Jan. | Feb. | Mar. _|_ Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
0} Food and live animals............ Gus smenepenes pwonenonsavce Peso anan 94.9 92.5 92.5 90.8 91.3 90.9 92.3 89.6 86.7 87.7 89.1 89.5 90.4 
01 Meat and meat preparations...........ccccscccsscsescssesseeseeseeese 91.4 90.9 92.1 92.2 93.7 97.8 97.9 98.4 96.3 93.8 90.7 89.9 90.2 
04 Cereals and cereal preparationS...........:s:ss000- Sue 88.9 91.5 90.4 86.2 85.9 82.6 82.3 74.9 70.2 73.4 78.1 78.9 79.2 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 99.8 88.6 91.7 92.9 96.4 98.4} 101.6} 102.2 99,2 99.4 99.3 99.7} 103.4 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels...............ssece 84.7 85.0 84.2 83.2 83.0 82.0 82.0 79.9 77.9 75.5 75.7 76.2 75.6 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw......... | 80.9 83.3 90.1 87.9 85.9 84.8 81.8 83.9 83.5 80.9 80.1 85.7 82.7 
22 Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits.. 110.8 113.1 108.4 105.4 106.7 102.6 106.6 95.3 91.8 87.9 93.3 95.6 91.4 
24 Cork and WOO0d..........e:.se000 85.8 85.2 84.0 84.0 82.6 82.0 82.4 82.4 82.2 82.5 81.5 81.5 81.3 
25| Pulp and waste paper......... 63.8 64.7 65.0 64.2 63.5 64.0 64.5 64.5 62.7 59.1 57.6 57.7 59.7 
26 Textile fibers and their waste...... 78.2 78.0 77.9 76.0 77.4 79.3 78.5 76.9 76.3 73.7 71.4 70.6 70.3 
27 Crude fertilizers and crude minerals. wil OF.5 97.2 97.1 97.1 97.0 97.0 97.1 96.9 96.9 95.1 95.1 95.1 93.4 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap...........c:ssecesseseseseseees 82.1 81.4 79.7 80.3 79.8 76.6 73.0 72.6 69.7 67.5 67.8 67.7 67.5 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............. 109.4} 108.5} 106.2) 104.8] 104.7] 103.2 96.3 94.7 93.4 94.5 94.5 93.6 93.1 
32 Coal, coke, and briquettes. 101.0 101.0 101.0 100.1 100.1 100.1 99.9 99.5 99.4 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.3 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...| 116.0 114.3 110.5 108.7 108.7 106.8 95.2 92.9 90.8 93.8 93.9 92.2 91.4 
4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and WaxeS..............1+0 4 104.5 101.3 100.8 101.4 106.6 107.9 104.4 103.4 102.7 102.8 102.9 99.7 98.5 
5| Chemicals and related products, N.@.5. ...........0+ ee ee) 94.5 93.6 93.5 93.1 92.6 92.2 92.1 91.8 91.2 91.2 91.2 90.9 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products............ 101.9 101.6 102.3 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.6 101.0 101.0 100.8 100.1 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations.. 101.3 102.0 101.5 101.2 101.4 101.4 101.4 101.4 102.7 102.8 101.7 101.6 101.5 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)...............- 92.4 91.7 90.9 90.5 88.9 88.8 87.9 87.6 85.9 86.1 86.1 85.5 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) si 100.2 99.7 99.8 99.1 97.9 97.2 97.6 97.3 97.1 96.3 96.3 97.2 
59| Chemical materials and products, 1.0.5. .........:.:sscsseeeeees 101.8; 100.5} 101.8) 100.4} 100.6] 100.4} 100.4) 100.0) 100.5] 101.1 101.2} 100.4 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 98.1 98.5 98.3 98.3 98.2 97.9 97.5 97.3 96.8 96.6 96.7 96.5 96.6 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ......cssscscsscssserssecssecescensenees 101.8 101.8 102.1 101.9 101.6 101.9 102.2 102.7 102.4 104.3 106.1 106.0 106.5 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard..............csssecceeeeeenees 84.7 85.0 84.7 84.6 84.1 83.8 82.7 82.2 81.3 81.3 81.9 81.1 80.0 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. . «| 106.7 107.3 107.0 107.0 106.9 106.7 106.6 106.8 106.8 107.1 107.2 107.3 106.9 
GBI NOMOrOUS METAS: <, .<cccncésescsescccseveczacecostsssasvcascsesceveneeuvel 89.5 91.3 91.2 91.5 93.6 88.1 87.4 86.7 85.5 85.7 85.4 84.1 85.4 
7| Machinery and transport equipMent.............ccescecsseeenee 99.6 99.5 99.3 99.1 99.2 98.7 98.4 98.3 98.2 98.3 98.2 98.3 98.1 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment...............+ 106.8 | 106.7} 106.8] 107.0} 107.0} 107.1 106.8 | 106.8; 107.0} 107.0} 108.0} 1085} 108.9 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries............... 104.6 | 105.1 105.0] 104.8} 105.1] 105.2) 1053] 105.3) 105.5| 105.5; 105.5; 105.2; 105.5 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
BIG TCS IO IID sas cesccg ania sees senmnsncccns cysts cgvexenss 105.6 105.6 105.8 105.9 106.2 106.1 106.3 106.5 106.4 106.7 106.5 106.5 107.0 
75| Computer equipment and office Machines.............10008 80.8 80.5 79.8 79.1 79.0 76.5 76.0 75.4 74.8 74.5 74.5 74.4 74.3 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment. 98.6 98.3 98.6 98.3 98.7 98.7 98.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 97.5 97.6 97.6 
77| Electrical machinery and equipment oa 91.1 91.2 91.2 90.8 90.7 89.6 
PACE MOTICHOG. ctecieacsecscchsscsonstartins <vstnsrasoscnseouss dvecwasseKonssn oes 


WY 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sitc 1998 
Industry -— ————s 
Rev. 3 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
eaietaanbic tic Al oe Cisne 
0} Food and live animals..........ccccccsccscssesesesesscneeeeeeees 99,2 97.5 97.9 99.4 97.5 98.0 97.4 93.9 95.5 
01 Meat and meat preparatiOns............cscsseseeeeeeneesesernens 101.3 101.3 101.2 101.7 101.3 98.3 97.7 97.8 97.2 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
BQUGHC WVOTOITERIG,. i ncicisvccsccccvetcesevescevevssnsmvecseee]  TO0Gv4 106.4 107.1 107.4 107.2 109.4 106.1 103.9 103.7 
05; Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 102.9 93.8 95.7} 100.8 99.0} 103.5] 111.7 98.1 | 106.7 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 
CON o ach sindacens recs eet ay cuts an abe ncdcareus cnssncare J 94.7 97.1 94.0 92.9 86.1 82.1 73.6 79.4 77.4 
1| Beverages and tobacco.......ccsessssereneeseseeseneneneenees 109.5} 109.2} 109.2} 109.3] 109.6| 109.8} 109.7| 109.7 
111-9 BRE en eterna nici bas mocetiepmen 105.9| 105.8} 105.8} 105.9] 1063; 1065| 106.3; 106.4 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fUeIS...........vreerer od 95.1 91.1 89.8 89.3 87.7 87.3 85.7 85.7 
23| Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed) 64.9 63.9 61.3 57.7 58.8 54.9 53.8 53.8 
BA COI INE carta cots cavesn io taterecertenvecionens 110.0} 1106} 110.1} 1066; 101.2| 105.5| 1066) 107.3 
2B 1) < Paths eirick RS FIT ersten tases cecsgeccee dhapeonnenncbvicabononenens 64.5 64.2 63.7 62.9 66.1 64.6 62.5 60.8 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal SCraP...........sesseesesesesereneee 100.0} 100.4| 100.7| 100.8 98.6 96.0 94.2 92.9 
29; Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. 168.2| 110.0} 102.0} 1160] 113.1/ 113.4} 1009| 105.2 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............ 93.5 87.2 80.3 80.5 80.9 77.6 74.3 73.4 7.5 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 89.7 83.7 76.1 76.5 76.9 73.4 69.5 69.3 74.0 
34 Gas, natural and manufactured...........ccccceseseeeneeeerenee | 127.4 117.3 114.7 113.1 114.3 111.9 112.6 106.8 106.4 
5) Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .....csersvsrsesseee | 94.2 93.9 93.5 93.0 93.6 93.6 92.9 92.1 91.8 
52) — Inorganic Chemicals............:cssseseeeeeeees 94.1 94.2 94.8 95.5 97.2 97.8 96.1 94.6 93.9 
53| Dying, tanning, and coloring materials. 95.3 94.9 94.9 94.7 94.8 94.9 94.6 94.8 94.8 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products............. 96.4 95.8 95.8 95.5 95.4 95.3 95.0 94.9 94.6 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 96.2 96.3 94.4 94.1 94.6 94.8 94.3 93.4 93.8 
57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)..........00 96.5 94.4 94.1 94.1 94.0 93.1 91.2 91.6 
58| Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100). . 82.6 81.5 80.2 80.0 79.1 77.4 75.5 74.1 
59 Chemical materials and products, 1.0.8. ......cssseeseseee 101.4 101.7 101.3 101.8 101.4 100.4 100.3 100.6 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials...... 95.2 94.8 94.7 94.6 94.7 94.0 93.2 93.1 92.7 
62| Rubber manufactures, 1.6.5. ......cccssesssesssessssssssseeesesenees 95.2 95.2 94.7 94.7 94.7 95.0 94.7 94.2 94.3 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
87.5 87.9 87.9 87.6 87.5 87.4 86.9 87.0 
66 100.7 | 100.6) 100.8} 100.7} 1006! 1002; 100.4; 100.1 
68 90.6 91.2 91.8 94.2 90.9 88.0 87.9 86.3 
69 97.5 97.3 96.9 96.3 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.6 
Fj 93.2 92.9 92.5 92.2 91.8 91.4 91.2 90.9 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries. 98.1 98.1 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.3 97.1 96.7 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
| 96.5 96.6 96.3 96.4 96.7 96.3 96.5 96.6 
75 74.4 73.0 71.9 70.9 70.4 69.8 69.3 68.7 
76 
90.9 90.8 90.7 90.6 89.4 88.9 89.0 88.9 
77 85.7 85.5 85.5 85.4 84.5 83.8 83.8 83.2 
78 101.3] 101.6) 101.5} 101.2] 101.1} 101.0} 100.8| 100.7 
85 101.1 | 100.7) 100.6} 100.6) 100.7} 100.8; 1009| 100.9 
88 
Jj 91.8 1.6 91. 91.0 90.9 90.6 0.1 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 


1 
Category Remon coal 998 1999 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
ALL COMMODITIES..........scccssssssosssssessessssnssneneesssesses 97.5 97.2 96.9 96.5 96.6 96.1 95.8 95.3 94.8 94.7 94.9 94.8 94.8 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.............-ssssssseeeeees | 96.9 95.0 94.4 92.9 93.8 93.2 94.4 90.9 88.1 88.6 90.6 91.2 91.5 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............-.+. 97.6 96.2 95.3 93.7 94.7 94.1 94.8 90.5 87.6 88.0 90.3 91.0 91.3 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 90.9 83.8 86.2 85.7 85.6 84.7 91.5 97.0 94.9 96.1 95.8 94.9 96.0 
Industrial supplies and materials................s00000000 | 92.3 92.0 91.4 91.0 90.9 90.4 89.3 88.9 88.0 87.4 87.4 87.1 87.0 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 88.3 87.1 88.2 87.0 87.5 90.3 88.9 87.6 86.0 84.6 82.9 82.7 82.4 
FQG1S AMG IUDTHCAMB  ccccecessessarsnsnponrwcesessagnesscsoasip 107.1} 106.1} 103.3) 102.2] 102.2} 100.8 95.7 94.0 92.9 94.2 93.9 92.8 92.7 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 

excluding fuel and building materials.................. 90.4 90.3 89.7 89.5 89.4 88.7 87.9 87.7 86.8 86.1 86.2 86.0 85.9 
Selected building materials.................scscseseseeseseeees 89.1 88.5 88.0 87.5 86.6 86.0 86.2 87.0 86.8 86.8 86.5 86.6 86.4 
MCBPML GOD rans scsitocctenssccantrovonsasonesthseet sasavsudvad 98.8 98.8 98.5 98.3 98.2 97.7 97.4 97.2 97.2 97.2 97.1 97.2 97.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment............ 101.7 | 101.1 101.3} 100.8} 100.8; 100.5} 100.5} 100.2; 100.1] 100.0 99.7 99.5 99.0 
Nonelectrical MaChinery...........:ssseccceceeeeteeseeceeeed 95.8 95.8 95.5 95.2 95.2 94.5 94.1 93.9 93.9 93.9 93.7 93.8 93.6 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines............... 102.3} 102.2} 102.2) 102.3) 102.3) 102.3) 102.4] 102.4] 1024] 102.8] 102.9] 102.8| 102.9 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................4 102.5} 102.5; 102.5] 102.2] 102.3) 101.9] 101.9] 101.9] 102.0} 102.1] 102.1) 101.9] 101.8 
Nondurables, mManufactured...........csscsesseseseeeeee 102.2 | 102.2 102.2|} 102.3]; 101.9] 101.9 
Durables, FOBIWHACRUEOE, ona e-ccacseonssenonnsnrssensenned 101.7 | 101.6 100.9} 100.8; 100.7; 100.6 

Agricultural COMMOItIeS..............cseeeceeeeeeeeeeeeenee 

Nonagricultural COMMOdiItieS...........-..ssseeeeeeceeeeered 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
Category 
|_van. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | 

ALL, COMMODITIES vcscccnvenvenctmeescnpescmenne)| 90.0 94.4 93.6 93.3 
Foods, feeds, and beverages..............ceseesseeeeeeees { 97.7 96.7 96.6 97.4 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............«4 95.3 93.6 93.4 94.3 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 103.9 | 104.7} 104.9} 105.5 
Industrial supplies and materials...............cseseeeeee 4 94.6 92.2 89.9 89.7 
Fuels and lubricants..........c.ccseseseesseseseseseesereeeeeee J 93.9 87.9 81.0 81.2 
Petroleum and petroleum products..........s0000 ; 90.4 84.5 76.9 77.2 
Paper and paper base StOCKS............sscsesseseseeseeeees 82.4 81.3 81.6 81.4 

Materials associated with nondurable 
Supplies ANd Materials.............scccersssseseseneseeerees 92.7 92.2 91.8 91.3 
Selected building materials............csccseseseseneeees 105.0} 104.7} 1046) 104.3 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods. | 94.0 93.8 94.0 94.1 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 1 93.7 92.6 92.3 91.6 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100).......::sessesseessseeeesees 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100).......e-sessesssesesseees 


Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers)..........:scccseceeseeee J - 8 ¥ * 103.1 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers).. 


see nen nesenene: 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 
[1992 = 100] 


Quarterly indexes 
Item 1995 1996 1997 1998 
= ct as 
IV I Wl il IV l Il MH IV I 1) WW IV 
Business 
Output per hour of all perSONS...........scsssseesessssesseseessesees 101.8} 103.0) 103.8] 103.8| 104.2) 104.4] 104.8} 105.8} 106.0] 107.1] 107.1] 107.8] 1088 
Compensation per hour............ --{ 108.2) 108.9] 110.4) 111.4) 1123] 113.2] 1139] 115.0) 1165) 117.9] 119.1] 1202] 121.4 
Real compensation per hour.............+ «vs 98:6 98.5 98.9 99.3 99.2 99.5 99.8} 100.3; 101.0} 102.2] 102.7} 103.2} 103.7 
UIE TADOF COSTS S655 aroscecacssrctessbant nvescadt «| 106.2} 105.7] 106.3] 107.3} 107.8) 1085) 1087] 1088) 109.9] 110.2} 111.2) 111.5] 111.5 
Unit nonlabor payments... «| 109.6) 111.9) 112.1] 111.5] 111.8] 1124] 113.2] 1138] 1124] 112.2] 1105] 110.4] 110.6 
HAPUCI PHS GeatOns nsec. wecstvcsescesstadtt sasunareedeebees 107.4 | 107.9] 1084] 1088} 109.2} 109.9} 110.3] 1106] 1108) 110.9} 111.0] 111.1] 111.2 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........cecsssesesseseseceeseeeseees 102.0} 103.1 | 103.8) 103.8} 104.0} 104.1} 1045] 105.4) 105.6] 1066] 106.6) 107.3] 108.3 
Compensation per hour --| 108.0 108.7 110.1 111.0 111.9 112.9 113.6 114.6 116.0 117.4 118.5 119.7 120.7 
Real compensation per NOUur...........csecseeseeeesessseeeeee 98.4 98.3 98.7 98.9 98.9 99.2 99.5 99.9) 100.6) 101.7} 1022] 102.7) 103.1 
UAIETADON COSTS. oo ccarasssensrscssassacivssescsessscnicescessseasasssc|| 105.8’! 105,4 | 106.0) 907.0 | 107.5] 108.5 108.7 | 108.8))) 100.8) 1101) 111.1) 1195) 1105 
Unit nonlabor payments... gen) OM A129) 992.37 190.6 112.2) 1128) 198.7 | 1914.8: 413.38) 19S2 rise | it AY a7 
Implicit price defatolco-cecc.cinaceseccvcreccncsnsnencusncsyeses 107.4} 107.9} 1082) 1086) 109.2) 110.0} 110.4) 110.8} 111.1] 111.2) 111.3} 111.5] 111.6 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees..............cceesseseeseseeeened 106.1 106.4} 107.3; 1080] 1086} 1089] 109.6] 111.1 111.3) 112.4 112.9} 114.1 - 
Compensation per hour............04. -] 107.3) 107.7; 109.0; 110.1; 1108) 1118) 1125; 113.6] 115.0) 1160) 117.3) 118.5 - 
Real compensation per NOUr.............scccccsersseeseeneeees 97.8 97.4 97.7 98.1 97.9 98.2 98.5 99.0 99.7 | 100.5} 101.1) 101.7 - 
PROTEILNIE COSTE vaca recardcavsaacantvonstececsecet convict <aceenescevxase> 100.5} 100.6} 100.7} 100.8) 100.9} 101.2} 101.2} 100.7} 101.3] 101.4) 101.7} 101.6 - 

Unit labor costs... «| 101.1} 101.2] 101.7] 101.9} 102.1] 102.6] 102.6) 102.3) 103.3) 103.5} 103.9] 103.8 - 

Unit nonlabor costs. | 98.8 98.7 97.9 97.5 97.4 97.3 97.1 96.4 95.7 95.4 95.5 | 96.2 - 
Unit profits..........sesssssee 149.0 | 153.7) 154.1] 1553] 155.4] 1566] 157.3] 161.7] 155.7) 153.5] 150.4) 151.8 - 
Unit nonlabor payments... ve] 112.777 119.9 | 113.5) 113.5) 1135) 1413.7 | 113.8) 114.5) 112.3) 111.5 110.7) 110:9 - 
IMPNGH price GOMAtOrs..-.<ssavensocenssocssnsevnsssesvzersenenes 104.9} 105.4] 105.5] 105.7) 105.8] 106.2] 106.3; 1063} 1063} 106.2} 106.1 | 106.1 - 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all persons.... 126.8 
Compensation per hour......... 121.8 
Real compensation per hour... 
Unit labor costs...........0 


— Data not availabie. 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 
[1992 = 100] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of alll DErSONS.............0seceeeeesseeeereeses 50.8 70.1 83.8 95.5 96.1 96.7 100.1 100.6 101.0 103.7 105.2 
Output per unit of capital services. ool 318 117.1 107.3 103.8 102.1 98.6 100.7 102.3 101.9 102.3 102.6 
Multifactor productivity................ seed a We, 86.5 95.3} 100.0 99.6 98.1} 100.1} 100.6; 100.7) 102.4) 103.1 


Capital per hour of all persons... s gitatictisiasaayer 43.3 59.9 78.1 92.0 94.1 98.1 99.4 98.3 99.2} 101.4 102.6 
Private nonfarm business 

Productivity: 

Output per hour of all perSOns..............cc0eceseeeeeeeeeee : - ‘ ; é , c : 103.7; 104.9 

Output per unit of capital nara pinscvesvinsgans 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for consistency with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National Income and 
Product Accounts. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
i =" ee | SMU ..o<i CostaicT Soenlonee nS 
Item | 1960 4 1970 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996-| 1997 | 1998 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS........:cecsssesesessceeseseseeneees 51.4 70.6 84.2 94.7 95.5 96.1 96.7; 100.1 100:7;- 101-0] 103.7) “10521, 107-7 
Compensation per hour........... 13.7 23.6 54.5 83.6 85.9 90.8 95.1 102.5} 104.4) 106.8) 110.7) 114.7}; 119.7 
Real compensation per NOur................sseceeeseeeasenneee 64.7 85.4 92.8 99.1 97.2 97.4 98.0 99.5 98.8 98.4 99.0} 100.3) 103.0 
WEIR TAIDOR COSTS <ccasanccarsercccasesazasesvechateauvenscoaereooecoaresse 26.6 33.5 64.7 88.3 90.0 94.4 98.3) 102.4) 103.7) 105.8} 106.8} 109.0} 111.1 
Unit nonlabor payments......:...2secsosccscosoastosescovesceesness 24.6 30.6 59.6 84.1 91.3 93.5 96.6} 102.7 106.8; 108.8) 111.8) 112.9 110.9 
implicitiprica' deflator: ..se-scsccseresecceeeoetace cs cuvcvrev eater 25.8 32.4 62.8 86.8 90.4 94.1 97.7; 102.5} 104.8} 106.9} 108.6} 110.4) 111.0 
Nonfarm business : 
Output per hour of all PersSONS............ssscesseseseseceeeseseseces 54.8 72.7 86.0 95.3 95.8 96.3 97.0} 100.1 100.6} 101.2) 103.7) 104.9} 107.2 
Compensation per hour........ 14.3 23.8 54.8 83.7 86.0 90.7 95.1 102.2} 104.2; 106.7) 110.4) 114.3) 119.1 
Real compensation per hour. 67.8 86.1 93.4 99.3 97.3 97.3 98.0 99.3 98.7 98.2 98.7 99.9 102.5 
RID ADOLOCSIS «ao wscsdusnaasevausssusnssecusvasec bexenaew ces ceneanes by 26.1 32.8 63.8 87.8 89.7 94.2 98.1 102.2 103.6 105.4 106.5 108.9 111.1 
Unit nonlabor PayMents......00scaciaexssessescvessesecessncrosares 24.0 30.3 58.6 83.8 90.7 93.1 96.8} 103.1 107.3} 109.9) 112.1 113.6] 112.0 
Implictt price deflator: ...05...:+.castacacca+cdaasmmcnesapnenceisen 25.3 31.9 61.9 86.4 90.0 93.8 97.6) 102.5) 104.9) 107.0' 108.5} 110.6) 111.4 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all employees.............-sceceseceseseseeeeee 54.5 69.1 80.4 96.9 95.5 96.1 97.6} 101.1 103.5; 104.7) 107.6) 110.3 - 
GOMPpPONSALION POF NOU cow cennchecaeeecencandalesvenseveducbeess 15.6 25.4 56.7 84.9 87.1 91.5 95.7 102.0 104.1 106.2 109.5 113.3 - 
Real compensation per hour. 73.9 91.7 96.5] 100.7 98.5 98.2 98.5 99.1 98.5 97.8 97.9 99.0 - 
Total unit COStS.........se00 27.8 36.1 70.2 88.2 92.5 96.2 99.3] 100.5) 100.3) 100.8} 100.7} 101.1 - 
Unit labor costs...... 28.6 36.7 70.5 87.7 91.1 95.2 98.0} 100.9} 100.6} 101.4; 101.7} 102.7 - 
Unit nonlabor costs. 25.3 34.3 69.2 89.7 96.3 99.1 103.0 99.4 99.7 99.0 97.9 96.6 - 
IFT OV ORTS. 5, inccneseresnsnas Ae agate, 42.0 64.4; 103.8 96.0 94.6 93.9} 113.3) 134.5) 143.6] 154.6} 157.8 - 
Unit nonlabor payments. ea 31.5 36.4 67.9 93.6 96.2 97.9} 100.5} 103.2} 109.4] 111.4) 113.6) 113.6 - 
WEI PICO OO NStON aie esac capa asanen cr aanesonvvor uncrexesante 29.6 36.6 69.7 89.6 92.8 96.1 98.8; 101.7) 103.4) 104.7} 105.6} 106.3 - 
Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS..........-ccsseseseeeeseeeesenses 42.1 54.4 70.4 90.5 90.7 93.0 95.1 102.2} 105.3} 109.4) 113.8) 119.4) 124.4 
Compensation per hour.......... 14.9 23.8 55.8 84.2 86.9 91.0 95.8) 102.9; 105.8; 108.3} 110.7) 115.3) 120.4 
Real compensation per hour.... 70.7 86.2 95.0 99.9 98.3 97.7 98.7 99.9) 100.1 99.7 99.0; 100.8) 103.7 
Unit labor costs... 35.5 43.8 79.3 93.0 95.8 97.9} 100.7) 100.7} 100.5 99.0 97.2 96.6 96.8 
Unit nonlabor payments. 26.7 29.3 79.7 90.3 95.1 99.4 98.8) 101.0) 102.8; 106.9} 109.5 = - 
Implicit price deflator...............cs0eeee 98.8 99.5} 100.9) 101.9 


— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit sic industries 


[1987 = 100] 


Gold and Silver OF@S..........-seseeeeereeeee 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining... 

Crude petroleum and natural gas..... om 
Crushed and broken StOne...........s:ssseeeeeseneneenes 4 


Preserved fruits and vegetables..............ssssesss009 
Grain mill products 


Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade..... 
Narrow fabric mills.............cc0seeeseeeees 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-diglit sic industries 


[1987 = 100] 


1996 


Industry 
Footwear, except rubber..............ccsessessseesesereee | 314 101.3 101.1 
WANG EGGs cis. chsceksceaavact cadena sikbvenseus sai 316 93.7) 104.8 
Handbags and personal leather goods.... 317 98.5 93.1 
ABE QIAGS Wi vavsrrentcatenns aereencietesddleatee on 321 91.9 90.7 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.............. | 322 100.6} 100.2 
Products of purchased glass............sss:ccccsseeseee 323 95.9 90.1 
ComenttPydraules.c. 1000 ptenescceenecentste tote cen 324 103.2} 110.2 
Structural clay products............csc:sccseseees 325 98.8} 103.1 
Pottery and related products.............. a 326 99.6 97.1 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............4 327 100.8} 102.4 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 103.0 95.5 
Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 331 112.6} 108.0 
Iron and steel foundries...............06 332 104.0; 105.4 
Primary nonferrous metals..... 333 107.8} 106.1 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing................ss1ssee 335 95.5 93.6 
Nonferrous foundries (castings).......... 336 102.6; 105.1 
Miscellaneous primary metal products... i 339 106.6] 105.0 
Metal cans and shipping containers..... 341 106.5} 108.5 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware..... = 342 97.8] 101.7 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 343 103.7} 101.5 
Fabricated structural metal products................008 344 100.4 96.9 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc.. cl 345 98.5 96.1 
Metal forgings and stampingS..............ssssssseeeeee 346 101.5 99.8 
Metal SBPVIGES, 126.05, .....:caxrserssosauseseievavanssavenend 347 108.3} 102.4 
Ordnance and accessories, .0.C............sseseeeeees 348 97.7 89.8 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 349 101.4 95.9 
Engines and turbines. .............:::scseseeee | 351 106.8} 110.7 
Farm and garden machinery........... 352 106.3} 110.7 
Construction and related machinery.. a 353 106.5} 108.3 
Metalworking 2 sai: ial SANG, 354 101.0} 103.5 
Special industry machinery............::::sceeeseeseeeeee 355 104.6} 108.3 
General industrial machinery..............--:ssseeeeeeeee 356 106.0} 101.6 
Refrigeration and service machinery...........+++0++++ 358 102.1) 106.0 
Industrial machinery, N.€.C......-.0002e+08 a 359 106.5} 107.1 
Electric distribution equipMent............22seeseeeeeeees 361 105.4) 105.0 
Electrical industrial apparatus..............ssseceeerees 362 104.5} 107.3 
Household appliances..........sccccseeeereeceeee 363 103.0} 104.7 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment.. 364 101.9} 100.2 
Communications equipment a 366 110.4) 107.0 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 102.8 99.6 
Motor vehicles and equipment................008+ 371 103.2} 103.3 
Aircraft And parts........csscssecreeeseseee 372 100.5 98.2 
Ship and boat building and repairing... ond 373 99.4 97.6 
Railroad @quipMent.............ssssceceerersesseeeereneeens 374 113.5} 135.3 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts..........sssesssseseeee 375 92.6 94.6 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts..........-..... 376 104.8} 110.5 
Search and navigation equipment.... Ae 381 104.8} 105.8 
Measuring and controlling devices... 382 103.1) 101.3 
Medical instruments and supplies........ as 384 104.4) 107.2 
Qphthhalnile Goods. 2eaticesesenccvacesseces<ctrccccacesseses 385 112.6} 123.3 
Photographic equipment & suppli@s................+++4 386 105.6} 113.0 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware. re 391 100.1} 102.9 
Musical instruments........... 393 101.8 96.1 
Toys and sporting goods............. “C8 394 104.8} 106.0 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies................. 395 108.6} 113.3 
Costume jewelry and NotionS..........scereeeeereeees 396 102.0 93.8 
Miscellaneous manufactures. . 399 104.5} 102.8 
U.S. postal service.......... 431 99.9 99.7 
Air transportation............ 4512,13,22 (pts.) 99.5 95.8 
Telephone COMMUNICATIONS..........+.sseeeeeeereeeee ra 481 106.2} 111.6 
Radio and television broadcasting. ...........+++s 483 103.1} 106.2 
Cable and other pay TV ServiceS..........-.-..0++++ roe 484 102.0 99.7 a 
Electric utilities............ na dosnavebe 491,3 (pt.) 104.9} 107.7] 110.1) 113.4) 115.2 
Gas UtiitOS...<......cceccsressaveesccsecesaeunsssecceces 492,3 (pt.) 


Lumber and other building materials dealers... 


Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores.... Pe 
Hardware stores.......... Bigics ooHecsdcsieasMe sateen tae 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden suply stores... 

Department stores............00++ os 
Variety stores 


See footnotes at end of table. 


101.1) 94.41 1042| 1052| 113.0' 1174] 1258 
106.2/ 100.3] 90.7| 99.5 923] 905] 1085 
96.5} 987/ 1112] 97.8; 868/ 81.8| 839 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit sic industries 


[1987 = 100] 


Industry 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... y f 
Grocery stores.. * 7 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.6 92.2 90.9 
Meat and fish (seafood) ‘markets... 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 95.9 95.4 95.8 
Retail bakeries.. oe ates 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 85.6 85.6 84.5 
New and used car dealers... 551 103.4 102.5 106.1 104.1 106.5 107.4 108.3 106.5 107.3 
Auto and home supply Stores... ......cccceeceeceesee eee 553 103.2 101.6 102.7 99.0 100.0 98.9 102.8 106.0 105.6 
Gasoline service stations......... 554 103.0 105.2 102.6 104.3 109.7 112.3 114.4 117.4 114.5 
Men's and boys' wear stores............. 561 106.0 109.6 113.7 119.2 118.2 117.7 122.6 125.1 129.0 
Women's clothing stores...... 20.2.0 ss0see eee ei 562 97.8 99.5 101.5 103.0 112.2 117.7 119.3 128.6 130.6 
Finer lly COIR I AG CRIB sii ie 00s ek cases ant ona hah Hes nse devin 565 102.0 104.9 104.5 106.4 111.7 111.1 114.0 123.1 130.9 
Shoe stores.. desu sees 566 102.7 107.2 106.1 105.1 111.5 110.8 120.4 124.9 131.5 
Miscellaneous ‘apparel and accessory stores. “hy 569 96.3 95.2 88.6 78.8 89.1 89.0 92.4 107.9 115.8 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores......... we §71 98.6 100.9 101.8 101.5 108.4 108.7 110.6 114.8 118.2 
Household appliance stores.. ~— ois 572 98.5 103.5 102.8 105.2 113.9 114.4 116.4 129.2 128.1 
Radio, television, computer, and n music stores A, Sa { 573 118.6 114.6 119.6 128.3 137.8 148.7 167.6 180.0 185.0 
Eating and drinking places... .........cceccecee cesses cee ee §81 102.8 102.2 104.0 103.1 102.5 103.0 101.5 101.5 98.3 
Drug and proprietary stores... on 591 101.9 102.5 103.6 104.7 103.6 104.6 104.2 104.4 105.6 
Liquor stores... we see 592 98.2 101.1 105.2 105.9 108.4 100.3 98.4 102.6 110.1 
Used merchandise ‘stores... a <n 593 105.3 104.9 100.3 98.6 110.4 109.3 109.8 109.0 96.8 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores... scouy beh wusles 594 100.7 104.2 104.2 112.7 117.0 
Nonstore retailers............ 0.00 596 105.6 110.8 108.8 128.7 129.0 
Fuel dealers......... 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 89.0 90.7 
Retail stores, n.e.c... 599 105.9 103.1 113.7 112.6 126.6 
Commercial banks... 602 102.8 104.8 107.7 
re 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 
Laundry, cleaning, and ee BOTVIOOR san cie c00 aces 721 97.2 
Photographic studios, shchtiataea pulls. Sgithue neoseure 722 100.1 
Beauty shops... 723 95.1 
Barber shops... babes <a 724 108.8 
Funeral services and crematories... Gio nev aesed 726 102.5 
Automotive repair SHOPS... ... 22. .0. ccc ceeccecneeee cee cence 
Motion picture theaters... 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
NoTe: Output per employee is used for sic 4512, 13, 22. 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


: ar TAIN With sod Wer cet he Head 
— Data not available. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published 
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data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 
on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force Statistics, 10 Countries 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 


a 


= 


44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Civilian labor force 


MURR NBS sec cscrsghtcsneceuntinveee neeeescitiicceareesiostartones 121,669 | 123,869 | 125,840 | 126,346 | 128,105] 129,200] 131,056] 132,304] 133,943] 136,297 


Canada... 13,900 14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 15,354 
Australia... is 7,974 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,220 
DENSEM crap stasastctasn pcan ccecvosivesssepaaditatoborr eh Sous edsroecs ei 60,860 61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 


UMMC es octet eats osu ae AR bus aac gnasianivobpe6bveceons SANE 23,980 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,570 24,660 24,760 24,810 25,080 25,170 
Germany.. «| 28,610 28,840 29,410 29,760 30,030 29,950 29,860 29,710 29,590 = 
22,660 22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 22,860 
6,310 6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,320 = 
4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 ==) 
28,270 28,580 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 = 


65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 
67.2 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 64.8 
63.3 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 
61.9 62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 
56.2 56.1 56.0 56.0 55.8 55.6 55.5 55.2 55.4 55.2 
55.1 55.2 55.3 55.4 55.1 54.2 53.7 53.2 52.8 = 
47.4 47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.6 47.7 47.7 
54.2 54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.4 = 
66.9 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.9 64.3 64.3 = 
63.5 64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 = 


114,968 | 117,342 | 118,793 | 117,718) 118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900] 126,708 | 129,558 
12,819 13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 13,941 
PROSITENG cect sakes eaforoes aneddyxassserne ocxssssliasssbitersetesedts iss chsycoi 7,398 7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 


Japan... 59,310 60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 
France.. 21,520 21,850 22,100 22,140 22,010 21,750 21,710 21,890 21,950 22,040 
Germany. 26,800 27,200 27,950 28,480 28,660 28,230 27,920 27,770 27,470 - 
Italy... | 20,870 20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,970 20,050 20,050 
Netherlands. a 5,830 5,980 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,850 - 
Sweden........... aed 4,410 4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 - 
UES IAGO A. caves ie Hee vconsvsandesstzvessssscsasncevcsseserseicars 25,850 26,510 26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 - 
Employment-population ratio® 
United States’.... 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 
62.0 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 58.9 
58.7 60.1 60.1 57.9 57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 
60.4 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 
50.4 50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.1 48.7 48.7 48.5 48.4 
51.6 52.0 52.6 53.0 62.6 51.1 50.2 49.7 49.0 - 
43.7 43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 42.1 41.8 41.9 41.9 
50.0 50.9 52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 65.2 55.6 - 
65.7 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.4 57.9 - 
58.1 59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 - 


480 450 410 400 390 470 520 510 470 - 

penvnccpeae on 84 72 84 144 255 415 426 404 440 - 

United Kingdom...........+ een SOeRN eon itis aoe ridin mao | 2,420 2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 - 
Unemployment rate 

United States’ .......sssccssceeeseees Ce en ee 5.5 5.3 5.6 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 


’ Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years, For 3 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. ; 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 
in the notes to this section. States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates data not 


2 Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparisons Data 


45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 


Output per hour 


NOPWAY....ccssererereereseneee 


a IR 22 


NethOrnds...csesossssecrsscssssosevcoonsesvessosscesssoessonessecees 15.4 25.6 412 82.1 83.1 83.1 75.5 88.9 
NOIWAY sososcscssssoscoriccnsoreasevsescosiveseseoonsnssbasosssscoscsones 11.3 17.8) 27.2 63.9 75 86.1 82.9 95.0 
SWEDEN. .csosrsnsesvoseaeseonreesesesvesocavenssnscetscssneeonessveveen 16.8 23.0 32.7 69.6 68.5 75.0 76.4 90.8 
United KINQdOM.....ss-rserssscreessessesssnssrsessssseesenesenseses 16.4 20.1 26.0} 81,7 78.4 85.8 80.8 94.5 


— Data not available. 
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46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, ' United States 


: Incidence rates 3 per 100 full-time workers® 
Industry and type of case ; A 
jeiees 1987 | 1988 piece 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993] 1904 1995 *| 1996 *| 1997 * 
PRIVATE SECTOR® 
HOME) COSOS Btiisisicsstiswcccasese 7.9 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 7.4 7.1 
Lost workday cases... 3.6 3.8 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 
LOST WAI FRIA YS er casacuclp ovesad assvovse sn unstseckuseuceun ce ee Ev ea eee 65.8 69.9 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - - - - 
a gecgrond wage Sy and a fiahing” 
Total cases . 11.2 11.2 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 
Lost workday ¢ cases... 5.6 6.7 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 41 
Lost workdays........ 93.6 94.1 101.8 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 - - - - - 
Total cases ............ 7.4 8.5 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 
Lost workday cases... ‘| 41 4.9 5.1 4.8 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 
WOGU WOME Bes, seaewas snspvos sites race tecencosp nurses ssissnageacaascrseeeoe 125.9 144.0 152.1 137.2 119.5 129.6] 204.7 - - - - - 
Construction 
Total cases . one 15.2 14.7 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 
Lost workday cases... 6.9 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 5.5 49 4.5 4.4 
LSS WORRY Soran: wcctte thane avovuccaptethvsnsnsdccubtvest uvaveseneauasstyasonssstusvers 134.5 135.8 142.2 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - - - 
General re contractors: 
Total cases . eaksisicusicoe one 14.9 14.2 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 8.5 
Lost workday « cases... 6.6 6.5 6.4 6.5 6.4 6.5 5.4 5.1 5.1 4.4 4.0 3.7 
Lost workdays. 122.7 134.0 132.2 137.3 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - - = - 
Heavy construction, except building: 
ION CABS ee suscccsccssettrhy vets eters tewohvaceaenucdecoeeoboctcseneeubhsveaith 14.7 14.5 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 ion 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 
Lost workday cases... | 6.3 6.4 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 §.1 5.0 4.8 4.3 4.3 
OST WONIEEY Soi ics sicic ce vse ts cssscoxesetecdoaseasesscsstessessbasssastececeeecovecansevaed 132.9 139.1 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - - - - 
Special trades contractors: 
I PROLERL GEASIOS fr cconcsysvsnuvatve cosess nophopcoweksoanats dius dhwapacasnphesenaswaaccenho 15.6 15.0 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.1 10.4 10.0 
Lost workday cases... 7.2 7A 7.0 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 48 4.7 
Lost WOrkdayS......0sscceeeeeees 140.4 135.7 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 - - - - - 
Manufacturing 
Total cases ........ 10.6 11.9 13.1 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 
Lost workday cases... i 47 5.3 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.5 §.3 49 48 
EQSUWOTRU BS saat, faye ns ssascassapnascaninvasuesrvgastssssncirisdansansecescesasasaei 85.2 95.5 107.4 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - - - = 
Durable goods: 
ROM CASES co tecrssy suit tarsendacsvec anteaters dxaseeatersvavdreadtasanasannphip cars 11.0 12.5 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 
Lost workday cases... 48 5.4 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.7 5.5 5.4 6.7. 5.6 5.1 5.1 
Lost workdays... ee 87.1 96.8 111.1 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 - - - - - 
Lumber and wood se ehina? 
Total cases 18.9 18.9 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 
Lost workday cases... ees 9.7 9.6 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 7.7 7.0 6.8 6.5 
POE WEISS or vette es erty sila gatas foscascansorsveskstkosgarasuvnansbnacess eresu gazed 177.2 176.5 189.1 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 - - - = = 
Furniture and fixtures: 
NOD CSO: cas vuien users: suaccecevesavnngareneivessteenesdlcodkespuncsdcenaibpes ten 15.2 15.4 16.6 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 
LOST WOFKOEY CABOSI..tiysesscscsescossssasanccupstscdtvosssiiucossbecvanssasoscvecesea 6.3 6.7 7.3 7.2 7.8 ree 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 
ESE WOT RORY Ss concccas se nsyan duns sestscsnyissardseossseyossstscvessi¥esadasanpreves=eeU 103.0 103.6 115.7 - - -| 128.4 - - - = = 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total aie : ° 13.6 14.9 16.0 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 11.8 
Lost workday cases. 6.5 Tal 7.5 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 5i7, 6.0 Dir 
Lost workdayS..........00000+ 126.0 135.8 141.0 149.8 160.5 156.0 152.2 - - - - - 
Pri metal industries: 
Total CASOG cucvacysucacvavssevicsschsbsonsSis0dhe Wane dusdeasunivdencduncausancess 13.6 17.0 19.4 18.7 19.0 47.7 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 
Lost workday cases. 6.1 7.4 8.2 8.1 8.1 7.4 TA 7.3 7.2 7.2 6.8 7.2 
Lost WorkdayS......0...00 125.5 145.8 161.3 168.3 180.2 169.1 175.5 - - - - - 
| products: 
Patel pee hopes pri 16.0 17.0 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 
6.8 ree 8.0 7.9 7.9 ra 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 
Lost workdays. 115.5 121.9 138.8 147.6 155.7 146.6 144.0 - - - - - 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases ........ 10.7 11.3 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 11.1 11.1 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 
Lost workday cases. 4.2 4.4 47 4.8 4.7 4.4 4.2 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 
Lost workdays. 72.0 72.7 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - - 
cot peng iid cohen emia paseVvanaalds ros 6.4 7.2 8.0 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 7.6 6.8 6.6 


Lost workdays..... 


Instruments and relied prctiiche: 
Total CASES ........csseereee0 rertten 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness Data 


46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


Industry and type of case” 
Nondurable goods: 
Teste) ORGOR cicticeces Se hb We neatindosh can cau scedenaneserécneen svidbieense 10.0 11.1 
Lost workday cases.. d 4.6 5.1 
Eat WOE RY  ucrscin cay nie sigtiorntennseiengeeannceietnsalncenneinienconiltinindiiiel 82.3 93.5 
Food and kindred products: 
FORA COBDS ecacleccnceecepccetascsmemah cue NCES ie Nok Cis hen éve ven chs canon ave Veuned 16.5 17.7 
Lost workday cases 8.0 8.6 
COGt WOT YB coin is oss sis: sanbonunschocgouctanescossomsesscecocecescoseeseuceseszesed 137.8 153.7 
Tobacco products: 
FORE CRDOG ccscasevceviniininiachetrirarstus ved pou ave es ohgbeisne eee cceutvas andes nad 6.7 8.6 
CireE WINERY CODD ceseradicerteeres esate caveesnt esp senssentcreenqntiiaresend 2.5 2.5 
Lost workdays.... 45.6 46.4 
Textile mill products: 
TR IR wistpencassenndprenndecentigelipinp xe patie Sen ceo an Sihqeentthvnénand 7.8 9.0 
Lost workday cases.. 3.1 3.6 
DOT WIE ora ai x ona 20h esceennepsiniliennneorcovsinasthansrenpinssbatebeenonse 59.3 65.9 
Apparel and a textile idenontene 
Total cases . apnea gndnt anuwse tenncuatrnte ons undvakanense’ 6.7 7.4 
Lost workday cases.. 2.7 3.1 
L298 SNDTUIAIYG Zor Riascs nu ccd vb cavnacsntercnsineenscncesyssinsuntageecanehotcandeniins 49.4 59.5 
Paper and a ——. 
Total cases . a Silat exaaiateat tne tones» sdnedvad ladies GAaMELa De bes 10.5 12.8 
Lost workday ¢ cases.. 47 5.8 
RE SILO aledilscarsn zed tucaeresenisacocsepsonnaseepenatascivabesmiuennsemiaed 99.5 122.3 
Printing and publishing: 
Total cases ........... ound 6.5 6.7 
SRR WIT BE i cin ntrces ccs ctigescconeinnicatnsectniiotnensatpanseeapaslgpeeel 2.9 3.1 
UE SR asi esr cnet nice nsccsatnianncacsbovbatbastocnnacs 50.8 55.1 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Te I esa iodine as erin i cas nen ema Stee Alone eioe ne 6.3 7.0 
Lost workday cases.. 2.7 3.1 
ERR WOU a asian sas tin coh cscorsosakasagctesarsasctsrenmtnescasboninecshsienesd 49.4 58.8 
Petroleum and coal products: 
T 5 Pe 7.3 
3.2 3.1 
67.5 65.9 
FN NOG on celd a rncaiarstimateewute Sua Tati es ane nhc ami Uin ave aaa Glahicidcs oxends 14.0 15.9 
SSUE WOTICIDY OI song csttacecseissa nese scccassidécetnocbontcasssastccnbastosssaad 6.6 7.6 
RE WUE CMY archaea / tesetdnchcckdcatoncenecesestsoucatpnsaoinnercivnesestsesie 118.2} 130.8 
Leather and leather products: 
GIN CRN sale a liaotce eer NS Cesta ep vine <aivoeeitv Vnws Va) egg ans Satin 10.5 12.4 
4.8 5.8 
83.4) 114.5 
8.2 8.4 
4.8 4.9 
102.1 108.1 
BF 7.7 
3.3 3.4 
54.0 56.1 
7.2 7.4 
3.6 3.7 
62.5 64.0 
7.8 7.8 
3.2 3.3 
50.5 52.9 
2.0 2.0 
9 9 
171 14.3 
5.3 5.5 
2.5 2.7 
43.0 45.8 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 

5 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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| ae 2 ba 
1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
weeks per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

- Data not available. 


— 
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47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-97 


Fatalities 
|! 
Event or exposure’ 1992-96 19967 1997 
ete 
Average Number L Number Percent 

6,331 6,202 6,218 100 
Transportation incident.............sscscssesesseresessesrseseceres 2,587 2,601 2,599 42 
PU GEWaly: NCHA sass sasoncucarsaacctscreecegesvaxsrentersneveeraneoties 1,287 1,346 1,387 22 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment.. me 640 667 639 10 
MMGViraG IIA: SAMIO GEC OM Fer ncese anceosddecs-vcbsckeescossscocassvesavcoscetes 104 96 103 r4 

Moving in opposite directions, ONCOMING............ssesssesesee0e 228 220 229 
Moving in intersection.............csescseseeseseseeeees 125 153 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment.. 231 243 280 5 
Non collision incident.............sssseseeses 343 352 384 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision......... 250 266 295 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident.. 400 374 377 6 
OVOTEIIG 2 teces een ceevessancssassacansnserrartetventeceee 213 206 216 3 
ULOF AMA, .cteoccertussteucsoreescsseveceosy 334 324 261 4 
Worker struck by a vehicle... ra 369 353 367 6 
Water: velicie Incidant Sixcocccxcrossecsescsssecucesdesespsaccsseussnvccessitecenvescestt 106 119 109 2 
FRGMIWEY cana asceceuse tcp avasesorstesbacessacaaacere touhevadsesscrasteecnion cares 78 74 93 il 
Assaults and violent acts. 1,275 1,165 1,103 18 
Homicides...........00000 1,032 927 856 14 
Shooting.. 839 761 705 11 
SUG IG Seecccacenssiacatenvassccseunsepisasdthols venctibenrsuaze 78 80 73 1 
Other, including DOMDING...........::csececsseeseeeseeteeees ss 115 86 78 1 
SOAPS cco casey casnnctgsncavcsnovosvaseaastocucrandscsspversavascvereuvessd 213 204 212 3 
Contact with objects and bee eit SRABSamaeewnlnsussasocaseantaverineerias 998 1,010 1,034 17 
Struck by object... shears a 568 582 578 9 
Struck by falling object. ss dphegsis ec Gunetansvemiaa axe ssreectuanrackesuastmeyacnesessers | 365 403 384 6 
SHLUIGK DY YING ODJOCI... Sve-savecatcseeccxsesncosascacoviseacsnsasiscetesntesisey 69 58 53 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects. cae 289 285 320 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery............sseeeeeeeeeeee 147 146 189 3 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials....................000essssse4 122 131 118 2 
POU Sirs capasaeruntecavonscnonsnskocosasssusciscbactosvsasnssnsascon 645 691 715 11 
Fall to lower level 562 610 652 10 
Fall from ladder.. i 87 97 116 2 
FQN TOMO Ob sx cca5e%o50ncauack swestxayenepasczproaviotaradandscsbvsaussyactnuneevan 130 149 154 2 
Fall from scaffold, staging sdacesca ses tecteurac-cccceevesseascteagrsscvaeteseee 79 88 87 1 
FEU OM SAME NOVEM Soci csnstecncby sas anin<asscenaysretsvansaaccadvanpea¥eetens sanSdensoncs 56 52 44 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments...............++ ] 596 533 550 9 
Contact with electric CUrFeNt.........csecsseeceeseeersees 327 281 297 5 
Contact with overhead power lines... 128 116 138 2 
Contact with temperature extremes... ar 8 42 33 40 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or or alergenic substances. 121 123 123 2 
Inhalation of substances... 75 76 59 1 
Oxygen deficiency... 105 95 87 1 
Drowning, submersion.........--..+++++ 81 70 70 1 
Fires and explosions ...........seseeee0+ 193 185 196 3 
Other events or ExPOSUFeS®.........c.cccssssssccsssssseessssssnssesseessneeeeceeeee - 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Iliness 
Classification Structures. 

2 The BLS news release issued August 7, 1997, reported a 
total of 6,112 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1996. Since 
then, an additional 90 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1996 to 6,202. 


3 Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


NOTE: Totals for major ‘categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 
percent or data that are not available or that do not meet 
publication criteria. 
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aalien Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 
date covered date covered date covered number 
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Productivity and costs March 9 4th quarter May 11 1st quarter 2; 39-42 
U.S. Import and Export ' ; 
rine tadavee March 11 February April 8 March May 12 April 34-38 
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Consumer Price indexes March 18 February April 13 March May 14 April 2; 28-30 
Real earnings March 18 February April 13 March May 14 April 14, 16 


Employment Cost Indexes April 29 1st quarter 1-3; 21-24 


